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Ready August 15th. 


First Book American History, 


With Special Reference to the Lives and Deeds of Great Americans. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of the School History of the United States, etc. 


This First Book is one of the most attractive text-books ever issued for the use of 
schools. It makes history delightful to younger pupils, by introducing them to men 
who are the great landmarks of our country’s story. The book comprises a series of 
biographical sketches of more than a score of men eminent in different periods of 
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Text-books of all Grades and Classes. 
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American history ; the sketches being chronologically arranged to form as nearly as 
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ican artists, and contains many original and very instructive features in the way of 
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In the. Bradbury’ 5 Eaton’ s Mathematical Series. 
THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. By Wo. F. BrapBury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE 
C. Emery, Master in the Boston Latin School. Designed for High Schools, Acade- 
mies, mies, and Preparatory Schools. 412 pp. Price, $1 08. This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long and successful experience as 


instrnetors, and a familiarity with y most recent requiremeuts for admission to the Colleges and Scientific Schools, and it contains the 
latest and most approved methods of presenting the subject. The Publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text- 
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A NEW ALGEBRA 


book in Algebra. It is ceppenity commended to the attention of instructors in schools having departments preparatory for higher institu- 
tions. A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTF. 


ITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Tilustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper. 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


TOURNAL OF 
| Colleges and Schools. 
COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open Aad sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 

E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
“Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
For Catalogues address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M.. Pa. D., Director. 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M'F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts.. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE 
STANDISH 
HOUSE. 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 


Location the best. Combines Seaside and Country. 
Less than an hour from Boston, by steamer — cool, no 
dust —or by railto Hingham, Address, for particulars, 
J. W. C. GILMAN, at hotel, or 14 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Room 6. Hours 12 to 1. Special attention 
given to private dinner parties. Telephone Con- 
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BICYCLE or 

Send to A. W.GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio 

for Over 400 and 2d-hand 


42 Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
2eGuns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 


N. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a cultured and delightful New England home, 
four little girls from 4 to 10 years old, to be eared 
for and instructed by an intelligent and tender 
mother with her own little daughter. For partic 
ulars inquire of 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FIFTY-FOUR VOLUMES 


Ot valuable Mathematical books for sale, in quan- 
tity, or individual books. A rare opportunity to en- 
rich your library with choice volumes, at reasonable 
For catalogue apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ College, a teacher espe- 
to teach Calisthenics and French by 
the ral Method, and Common English branches 
—a lady of culture and refinement. Salary, $500 and 
home. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn an institution in the South, “for the education of 
ne ged and teachers,” a teacher of Latin and 

reek and other collateral studies: said candidate 
must be a college graduate and a Baptist clergyman. 
Also a lady teacher, in Normal De ment, —all the 
better if she ee wife. Salaries, $1000 


and $409. Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
For YOUNG LADIES, 
ANNETT INSTITUTE sass. 
Family and Day Pupils. The thirty-sixth 
year begins Oct. 2, 18*9. For Cireular anply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, AM., D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
rh Sue For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


SS 
E. H. Russe, Principal. 


ENNSYLVANIA KINDERGARTEN Normal Training 
School, 910 N. 7th St. Phila. Terms moderate. 


Grass NORMAL SOHOGL, 
FRAMINGHAM. MAsa. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, —. 4th. For circulars address 
Iss ELLEN rrincipai. 


ATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, 
S'For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D, 
NOBMAL SOUHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J.C. Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept 21,1887. A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business. and gives special 
attention to character building. Send for Catalogue 
to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MARION. 
Healthfully and pleas 
Tabor Academy. antly located by the sea. 
Thorough preparation for college or for business. 
Certificate admits to the best New England colleges. 
A good Christian home and superior board at reason- 
able rates. Special advantages for young ladies in 
musie and drawing, A strong faculty including sev- 
eral new teachers. Fall term opens Sept.11. For full 
particulars address C. P. HOWLAND, Principal, or 
Rev. Rurus P. GARDNER, Sec’y Board of Trustees. 
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Music Printing 
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SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamplets, and Books, in any 
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F. H. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Belisof pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Description and prices on application. 


The price is 50 cents. 
If you are a teacher 


forces of this country. 


MILTON BRADLEY & 


MYTHOLOGY 


Ts a captivating study, and is a part of the Chautauqua course this 
year. The game of Mythology which we publish is played like 
any game of authors, and is a great help in mastering the subject. 


, don’t undertake to begin school this fall 


until you have secured a copy of our Illustrated Catalogue 
“\ of School Aids and Material. 
Send 12 Cents for our new Number Builder for primary desk- 


work in figures. Remember that we shall soon publish a Mavual of Work 
for Ungraded Schools. We do not intend to be forgotten by the educating 


Kindergarten Material always a specialty. 


CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


Machines, | 


STEEL 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co,, 


ATERIAL. 
3 E. 14th Street, N.Y. 


LEADING 
Text-Books 
Schools and Colleges 


Elementary Lessons in Heat. 
(Just Issued.) 

By 8S. E. Trtuman, Professor of Chem- 

istry, U. S. Military Academy at West 

Point. 8vor Illustrated: Cloth. $1.80. 


In selecting and arranging the material the au- 
thor has kept in view what is essential and most 
useful for the student to know. He has aimed 
at clearness conciseness, and omitted de- 
tailed descriptions of investigations and of appa- 
ratus. Most of the experimental iNustrations de- 
scribed or referred to are such as can be performed 
in the lecture-room. ‘The most prominent practi- 
cal applications resulting from principles educed 
are given in connection with these principles. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The 
Three States of Bodies. Reading Les- 
sons. Summaries. Questions. Subjects 


for Composition. By Pavut Bert, auv- 
thor of “ Bert’s First Steps in Knowl- 
edge,” translated and adapted for Amer- 
ican Schools. Illustrated 12mo. Cloth. 
36 cents. 

This new work is carried out in the same spirit 
as ‘* First Steps in Scientific Knowledge,”’ and fol- 
lows the same plan. The book is so arranged that 
the larger work becomes a review and extension of 
the subject. The method, which consists in pre- 
senting to the child during two or three consecu- 
tive years the same subjects, in the same order, 
following the same general arrangement, but with 
an increasing number of facts and a progressive 
elevation of ideas, is an excellent one, and is now 
universally adopted. 

“The child that has mastered this little book 
has taken a long step towards being an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense 
of the term,—accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young miad.’’— New England Journal of 
Education, 


The Beginner's Reading Book. 


By Exen H. Davis, A.M., Superintend- 

ent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass.  Iilus- 

trated. 12mo. Cloth. 30 ets. Teacher's 

Edition, 42 cte. 

** Tt is a sensible illustrated text book, which will 
be of great assistance to teachers in giving instruc- 
tion to the little ones in a progressive and rational 


manner, and it contains many new ideas that are 
worthy of consideration.’’— Boston Gazette. 


Patriotic Reader 


Or, Human Liserty 
Verse AND Pros, from Various Ages, 
Lands, and Races. With Historical 
Notes. By Henry B. Carrineron. 
U.S.A, LL.D., author of “ Battles of 
the American Revolution,” ete. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. $1.20. 

“A work well arranged and well adapted to 
the capacities and wants it is intended to meet.” 
—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. z 

‘*A very interesting volume; as a manual of 
literature of patriotism it deserves to be highly 
commended”’— Philadelphia Times. 

** The collection, as a whole, is admirable.,’— 
New York Herald. 


te" Sent postpaid, on price, by addressins 
the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 Market St., PHILADELPHI\. 


F. mM. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 


$4 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 


BY N. W. RAND, MONSON, MASS. 


Light and airy as a fairy 

Risest thou before my sight ; 
From the rocky roadside springing, 
To each bush and bramble clinging, 
Over all a mantle flinging 

Emerald and white. 


No material so ethereal 
Ever yet was wrought below ; 
Wafted from zome rare division — 
Of the blooms of fields elysian, 
Comest thou, celestial vision, 
Garlanded with snow. 


Every cluster adds a luster 
To what seemed supremely fair ; 
Upward toward the skies inclining, 
All our baser thought refining, 
Myriad wreaths thou art entwining 
right as angels wear. 


Softly creeping, gently sweeping, 
Over stone and hedge and tree, 
With whate’er thy hands are finding 
Beauty art thou inter-winding, 
Friend and foe together binding 
In fraternity. 


Lowliest places glow with graces 
Whereso’er thy tresses fall ; 

Prince and peasant pause to bless thee ; 

Breeze and bird and bee caress thee ; 

Flowers of every hue confess thee 
Queen among them all. 


Heaven shall own thee, earth enthrone thee, 
Till the stars thy temples kiss ! 
Goddess of the airs of morning, 
Fell and field and flood adorning, 
Recompense forever scorning, 
Lovely Clematis! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


E. C. Hewerr: If a man has brains, the thing he 
needs above all else is balance. 


C. Hanrorp Henverson, Philadelphia : Educators 
too frequently look to the symmetry of the school itself, 
instead of the harmony of results. 


Wisconsin JouRNAL oF Epucation: The excellence 
of good teaching does not consist in its novelty nor in its 
cleverness nor in its peculiar methods, but in its effective- 
ness for the specific end in view. 


State Supr. I. M. Fineer, North Carolina: Prog- 
ress in other branches will be promoted rather than re- 
tarded by spending a few minutes per day, at times ju- 
diciously selected, on vocal music. 

Surr. G. T. Fuercuer, Agent Massachusetts Board 
of Education : The vital point in all school work is to 
secure independent thinking upon the part of the pupil ; 
without this result all education is superficial. 


Supt. E. N. Jonxs, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: No 
study is comparable to drawing in disciplining to habits of 
careful observation, in developing accuracy of perception, 
in exercising the imagination and in cultivating a taste for 
the beautiful in nature and in art. 

Supr. W. C. Bares, Canton, Mass.: No pupil can 
have a perfect record for a whole term unless he makes 


his school work his chief business; and he must give up. 


many opportunities of enjoyment and make many small 


sacrifices of personal comfort, in order that he may be 
faithful in all respects to his school duties. 


Surr. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: The 
uppermost question is not what a person knows, but what 
he can do with what he knows, and what he can do with 
himself. How does he stand on the great questions of 
truth, justice, honesty, charity, forbearance, and gentle- 
ness? These lessons along life’s highway, impressed 
upon the minds of the children, are the ones that make 
character and good citizenship. 


C. C. Braapon, Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. : 
We train a boy for the law, and in five years find him in 
journalism, or the stock market, or the shoe trade; for 
doctoring, and presently he is a missionary or an elec- 
trician ; for teaching or preaching, and he looms up, out 
of the mist of young manhood, a maker of books read in 
two continents, or a cattle farmer, or an editor. His 
special training must be revamped to suit changed condi- 
tions. So, both parents and teachers work, to a degree, 
blindly. Yet we try to forecast probabilities, and are 
not deterred from trying by occasion miscarriages. 


THE READING SENSE. 


BY ROBERT C. METCALF, SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS, BOSTON. 


I ask your attention to a kind of training that should 
result in what may be called the reading sense. Have 
you ever thought how much of the pleasure and profit of 
living comes directly or indirectly from our reading? As 
you listen to lectures upon history, literature, or travel, 
upon science or art, do you ever think how much reading 
has contributed to the lecturer's ability to entertain and 
instruct you? A man ignorant of books and lacking in 
that cultivation of mind which comes only with much 
reading, not only cannot utilize what he sees and experi- 
ences advantageously, but he cannot see or experience as 
much. 

How many of life’s difficulties have been overcome, 
how many rough places have been made smooth, how 
many of us have seen more clearly where the next step is 
to be taken, because we have been made to feel, while 
reading “ Robert Falconer,” as we never felt before, that 
the duty that lies nearest us is the‘one that God requires! 
How the blood will tingle to our finger tips when with the 


|eyes of a well-trained imagination we see sturdy Tom 


Brown hurl his boot at the head of the cowardly bully 
who dared to sneer at little Arthur kneeling by his bedside 
as he had knelt at his mother’s knee in the home now far 
away! How the wonderful pen of Mitchell, as if by 
magic, will bear us away from earth, with all the troubles 
that vex and all the pleasures that give us joy, and lead 
us reverently through the courses of the stars which wan- 
der in the depths of infinite space! And when trials 
come, as come they will to every one who reaches middle 
age, when the thick clouds of sorrow slowly but surely 
gather about us shutting out the bright sun and the stars 
and all the heavenly bodies that bring us joy, and every- 
thing seems dark and dreary as we grope among our daily 
duties, how the genius of a Robertson will lift us above 
the clouds, into the very presence of the Almighty, where 
we feel our hands held firmly in the warm grasp of a 
loving Father. 

Now if we as parents and teachers gather from the 
books we read so much pleasure as well as strength, if 
life to us is made so much richer when we are brought in- 
to touch with the master minds of the present and past, 
ought we not to train our children so that they too may 
profit as we have profited, and may enjoy as we have en- 
joyed? Have we a right to send them into the world so 
devoid of the reading sense that all the wealth of our lit- 
erature to them lies locked in mysterious vaults ? 

You who have sons or brothers just verging upon man- 
hood know full well with what confidence you trust them 
in the trials and temptations of daily living, when their 


love for reading is so strong and their taste for good books 
is so decided that help to endure and_ strength to resist 
will surely be drawn from the inspired pages of our best 
literature. 

But how can we give such training to our children? 
What time have we at our command, or what part of the 
work now required may be set aside that we may do this 
other work which is so necessary to the well-being of our 
boys and girls ? 

I have seen a mother patiently and lovingly reading to 
her boys for hours during weeks and months and years as 
they sat lazily by and listened. I have seen volume after 
volume eagerly devoured — books that perhaps the boys 
would never have chosen for themselves, but which are 
now thoroughly enjoyed because Mother is reading with 
them. And gradually I have seen the tastes of those boys 
changed until it seemed that old things had passed away, 
all things had become new. 

Our boys and girls are usually willing to accept the 
choice of books made by father or mother, if father or 
mother will only read with them the books thus chosen. 
And so it is or will be in our schools. Let the teacher 
read with the children some carefully chosen book, some 
story well adapted to their age and needs; let the pupils 
talk familiarly of what they read, — tell why this charac- 
ter they love while that they hate — picture the scenes de- 
scribed and question whether they are true to nature. 
Read thus, I say, with the pupils for a few minutes every 
day, as a reward for other work well done, and there will 
be no perceptible loss of time, but rather a gain in power 
to do the other tasks assigned. 

I have only hinted what may be done. The teacher 
whose life is consecrated to her work will find time and 
means to establish in the hearts of her pupils a love for 
much that is purest and best in our literature for the 
young. Her most difficult task will be the beginning of 
the work, but let it be begun with an earnest purpose and 
a steadfast determination to do something which may be 
of service to her pupils when they take their places in the 
busy walks of life. 


VALUE TO TEACHERS OF A KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


BY G. 8S. WILLIAMS. 


* At the first effort of thought, it would seem probable 
that a knowledge of educational history would be of great 
value, since the more thoroughly the teacher understands 
the history of the methods he uses, of the principles that 
he applies, of the branches that he teaches, and of the 
means that he uses for developing character,—the bolder, 
more intelligent, more ingeniously varied, and more effi- 
cient will be likely to be all his operations, and the greater 
the probability of beneficial improvement ; while the pos- 
sibility that he may be tempted by a false notion of orig- 
inality to the repetition of discredited experiments, will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Amongst more specific benefits, possibly the greatest is 
the enhanced ability to take a broad and unprejudiced 
view of pedagogical questions. A thoughtful study of the 
history of education, by enlarging the horizon of thought, 
and removing the limitations of individual experience, 
will furnish an effectual corrective to the tendency of the 
teacher’s vocation to limit his range of intellectual vision 
to a narrow circle, and to foster prejudices in favor of cer- 
tain familiar lines of work, or certain usual modes of 
doing work. The liberalizing effect of such a study would 
be likely to be manifested in checking the perennial war- 
fare which in every age has been waged by a narrow con- 
servatism, intrenched in prescriptive use, against even the 
most enlightened efforts for a closer conformity to nature 
in method, or for a true conformity to the present state 
of culture in the choice of the subject matter of studies. 
As in all other vocations which have to deal with vital hu- 


man interest, it would tend to confer that justness of 
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judgment, that unerring sagacity, that openness of mind 
to consider all questions impartially on their merits, and 
that far-seeing comprehensiveness of intelligence which 
views subjects in all their bearings, that would make 
teachers statesman-like in all that concerns their pro- 
fession. 

A second benefit results to teachers. from familiarity 
with the history of education, from its enhancing in their 
eyes the dignity of their calling by showing its intimate 
relations with the progress of civilization,—a relation 
manifested, not merely in the effects of education in in- 
creasing the efficiency of labor, and in diminishing the 
prevalence of those twin blots on civilization, crime and 
pauperism ; but also by the fact that the depth and valid- 
ity of any civilization can be truly estimated only by the 
thoroughness with which all social ameliorations and hu. 
manitarian developments reach and permeate the masses 
of the community through an efficient education. This 
vital influence of education on national welfare was as 
well understood by Plato and Aristotle as by the Ger- 
mans who have embodied it in a well-known maxim, and 
hence we find their views of education in their treatises 
on political philosophy ; and Plato even proposes that the 
education of all free born persons of both sexes shall be 
made compulsory, and that its subject matter should be 
unalterably fixed by laws, as the only effective means of 
insuring the stability of states. 

Akin to this, is the value of the historic lesson that 
education has been a gradual evolution whose progress 
has been marked by a growing adaptation of man, at first 
to his physical, next to his social, and finally to his spir- 
itual environment. The course of this development will 
indicate to the educator along what lines future efforts 
for improvement should be made ; its character will teach 
him not to undervalue physical culture and a familiarity 
with nature’s laws, nor the habituation of children to 
social requirements and to obedience to justly exerted 
authority ; and its slowness, in which every advance step 
must be fixed by heredity and made permanent by the 
slow lapse of time, may serve to give him courage when 
his duty calls him to labor amid low and relatively un- 
developed surroundings. 

Again, the history of the ages clearly shows us that the 
hopes of our race for a brighter future depend solely on 
the increasing culture of the greatest possible number of 
its members; and that this advancing culture has re- 
sulted, not from the efforts of ambitious ignorance to 
struggle upward, but from a helpful influence reaching 
downward, from the highest centers of learning, and aid- 
ing to lift toward themselves masses otherwise inert and 
unprogressive. This truth, which is abundantly illus- 
trated throughout all ages of educational history, should 
give to teachers of all classes the strongest motives for 
cherishing both secondary school and the higher seats of 
learning, since thereby they may feel that they are pro- 
moting not only the interests of their profession, but 
also the welfare of the entire human race. 

The study of Greek educational history should serve to 
impress upon teachers both a most important lesson and a 
somewhat needful caution, —the lesson, namely, of the 
vital importance of a thorough study of the vernacular 
and its literature, and a caution against laying too great 
emphasis on the study of formal grammar and foreign 
languages. For this people, so distinguished in art and 
philosophy, in oratory and literature, reached the zenith of 
its preéminent excellence, not only without the knowledge 
of any language save its own, but even ages before a 
formal treatise of grammar had been attempted,—its 
largest means of culture being its native literature and 


_ especially the poems of Homer. Such a fact should lead 


all teachers to a truer estimate of the value of our mother- 
tongue, and to a more discriminate and effective use of its 
resources, both in the attractive presentation of its litera- 
ture and in securing from pupils its correct use and 
its enrichment during the entire period of their school 
life. Our German brethren, orthodox classicists though 
they are, could teach us a valuable lesson in this respect. 

The example of Roman education in the better days of 
the republic, and the teachings of Plato and Aristotle re- 
inforced by those of Milton and Locke, will lend empha- 
sis to the demand now being urged for instruction in the 
duties of citizenship. The advocates of manual training 
will learn that they are urging no new thing when they 
meet with the proposal of Sir William Petty made in 


1647, or read the works of Comenius and Locke, of Rous- 
seau and Pestalozzi; or note the successful efforts of 
Ferdinand Kindermann, in 1771, to elevate the condition 
of the Bohemian peasantry by introducing handwork into 
the schools which he established. The ever needed lesson 
of how much for success or failure depends on the person- 
ality of the teacher, comes to us with added force when it 
is embodied in the life history of men like Ratich and Base- 
dow, Francke and Pestalozzi, Thomas Arnold and our 
own Horace Mann. A caution against thinking that all 
that is now worth knowing should be crowded into our 
school programs, may be conveyed, not so much by the 


history of all earlier schools, which disciplined men to 


studies which to us seems meager. 


And, finally, the painstaking care that may be seen 
displayed, within the present century, by the wisest and 
most experienced educators, in weighing, selecting, pro- 
portioning, and arranging schemes of study for great 
communities, should be, to those who have the adminis- 
tration of schools, both a lesson and an inspiration in the 
discharge of their difficult and responsible duties. 

Such are some of the aids, the suggestions, and the inspir- 
ations, which the history of education can offer to those 
who will give it diligent study. Will they not richly re- 
pay the trouble of securing ? 


CRITICISM. 


BY HARLAN P. BALLARD. 


The greater number of those who write for educational 
journals are prompted to write by praiseworthy motives. 
Many of them communicate that which they have learned 
by experience, and which seems to them, therefore, new 
and useful. 

Some of them are young teachers, to whom many expe- 
riences seem strange which to older teachers have become 
common. 

I am inclined to think, however, that there is value in 
almost every story drawn from personal experience, even 
thongh to the reader the experience be trite. 

It is discouraging to young writers, and to none exhilar- 
ating, to know that some eyes will search whatever they 
write to see how many faults can be found in it. 

There are critics who seem to be unable to find any- 
thing commendable in an article, no matter how fresh its 
thoughts may be, no matter how true its teaching, nor how 
inspiring its tone, so long as the language of it is not 
perfect. 

It is a hard lesson for a precise man to learn, that pre- 
cision is not the synonym of excellence; yet very much 
that is most valuable in literature is either in language un- 
grammatical and rude, or else owes its approximate accu- 
racy to editorial revision. Many of our ablest preachers, 
lawyers, nay men of letters, chafe under the curb of 
Lindley Murray and burst the channels of grammatical 
speech. I do not mean to belittle the value of precision. 
If you can make the lightning follow a track, so much the 
better, but the remark of Dr. Gray in another connection 
has applicability in this. 

To a lady criticising his description of a certain plant 
because specimens she had found varied in some particu- 
lars, he replied, “ Ah, Madam, I have long since learned 
that I cannot make the flowers grow according to any de- 
scriptions.” So critics will learn that they cannot make 
writers write according to their notions of correctness. 

But I did not begin with the purpose of deprecating 
criticism, nor of criticising critics. They have their re- 
ward. When a man gets so particular that he can’t enjoy 
a walnut if there’s a fly speck on its shell, he must be un- 
happy enough without further punishment. What I 
want to do is to urge the watchful critic to quit the habit 
he has of hiding behind his initials, and come out where 
we can get a good view of him. Probably we should like 
him first rate (if he will pardon the indefensible word ) 
if we could see him. An odd thing about these initial 
critics is that they so often make blunders in the language 
they use in correcting others. Nobody would notice this 
or care about it, if the spirit of this anonymous criticism 
were kindly. But when a petulant critic expresses his 
petulance ungrammatically we can’t help seeing it, and 


wisdom and greatness by diligent attention to a list of }common rule of agreement 


All of which was suggested by the short article on page 
74 of this Journat, July 18, headed * Teach well or not 
at all,” and signed “ R.” In the few sentences of his own 
which introduce illustrations of faulty English from edy. 
cational journals, “R” has this expression; “ Some of 
them are the outcome of carelessness, but more are crags 
ignorance.” Now, ignoring the fact that “crass” is ob. 
solete according to Webster, what shall be said of the sen- 
tence *‘ More errors are ignorance”’? Again, in criticis- 
ing the spelling of a writer on physiology, he writes ; 
“Spelling each in one word, and the latter one most ir- 
reverently as to the common rule of agreement.”” Would 


encyclopedic desires of Comenius and Comte, as by the]it be elegant to say that by writing ossa innominata “he 


would have spelled the latter one reverently as to the 

But “‘R” says the author he complains of “gives the 
following remarkable bones; oshyoides, osinnominata, 
spelling each in one word.”” How can so precise a critic 
spell a bone ? 

It seems that a lady wrote this sentence ; “ Every Fri- 
day night she went to her home in a town where crayon 
is sold.” For this “ R” calls her “an otherwise sensible 
schoolma’am,” and says that she “ uses ‘crayon’ as a col. 
lective noun.’’ She does not use ‘ crayon’ as a collective 
noun, but as a noun of material, as if she had said “‘ where 
chalk is sold,” and, as this is a common use of the word, 
and ause authorized by Collots’ French dictionary, we 
may strike out the word “otherwise” and call the lady 
“sensible.” “ Schoolma’am ” is not good English. 
Worst of all “ R’s” expressions is the following: “ In 
the same organ, — 7. e. wind instrument, — the following 
discordant ventosities are found in one article.” 

I do not remember seeing a worse sentence in reputable 
print. If it were ever pardonable to use this coarse word 
of Bacon, I should be tempted to say that this sentence is 
an example of “ ventosity”’, but I should hardly venture 
to call it “a ventosity ’’ even then. 

But I shall divert attention from the main point of my 
article. It is not my purpose to find fault with “ R’s” 
English, nor to set myself up as a champion of precision. 
Probably “R” could turn right around and detect as 
many errors in this article as I have seemed to find in 
his. I don’t care anything about that. What I plead 
for is open criticism, out of the ambush of initials, and, 
above all, tempered with the generous and kindly spirit of 
charity. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


Probably the teacher who teaches pe-ko for “ Pequod,” 
also insists upon Hugueno, Hudibrah, ballay, Pahree, 
Farragoo, Don Kee-hé-tay, ete. Is this anything but 
sheer snobbishnses in letters? All these 
words stand in their English pronuncia- 
tion in our most respectable dictionaries. 
Huguenot and balle¢ may, to people educated behind or 
before the scenic curtain, seem atrociously rustic. Ballay, 
if the speaker can give the tippingness of the French ¢’ 
final, fits well its natural surroundings ; but “ Huguenot” 
is almost too solemn a word in history to be now put back 
into its French bib and tucker. 

Hudibrah is more comic than Hudibras himself. Some 
one has derived the name of the Roundhead knight from 
a Hugh de Bras of the Round-Table. Well, if Butler 
did thus make the name, and if there was a Hugh de 
Bras back in the uncertain centuries, and if he did call 
himself Brah, or if his inventor called him that, then let 
us all brah and bray most cheerfully. But, until some 
one of these points shall become susceptible of proof, why 
not be satisfied with the name which the creator of 


Haudibras gave to his work? In a passage of less than 
twenty lines, “ Hudibras”’ is rhymed twice with “was” 
and once with “ass.” Immediately after these the name 
rhymes twice with “lass” and once with “ place,” and s0 
forth, in almost countless repetitions of an s sound. Of 
course a rhyme or two in comic verse cannot fix a sound; 
but the resourceful Batler did not need to work one joke 
a hundred times. Moreover, by allowing for the know? 
sound changes of two handred years, the queer rhymes i” 
his book are greatly diminished in number. 

The lovers of Don Keehotay may talk Spanish if they 
must; but they should not try to force other people t? 
“‘walk Spanish ” into the chilling sea of nobody-ness, 0"~ 
til they themselves have learned to pronounce their four 


Unnecessary 
alienage. 


being rather pleased to see it. 


favorite syllables with less than four errors. 
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NUMBER OF DIAGONALS IN ANY 
POLYGON. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal Technical School, Cincinnati, O. 


During one cf our drawing lessons, the pupils begin- 
ning algebra were engaged in geometrical construc- 
tion, and the question came up: How many diagonals, 
are there in any polygon? Of course a thoughtless boy 
blurted out “Two!” We drew a pentagon and proved 
that there were five in that; thereupon the boy excused 
himself by saying he had in mind a square when he said 
two. Well, then, how many diagonals in a hexagon ? 

At once the pupils began to sketch a hexagon, and 
quickly found that it had nine diagonals. How many in 


Fig. 1.—0 ulag. 


Big. Ging. Fig. 3. 5 dag. 
aheptagon? The answer came less quickly, but soon it 
was decided that it had fourteen diagonals. How many 


in an octagon? ‘The same work was done and the pupils 


Fig. 4.—9 diag. Fig. 5.—14 diag. Fig. 6.—20 diag. 


were astonished, when they found that figure 6 had twenty 
diagonals. To these results were added the number of 


Fig. &.—35 diag. 


Fig. 7.- diag. 


diagonals in a nonagon and decagon, namely twenty-seven 
and thirty-five respectively. 

Here we stopped and suggested that the results found 
so far be placed in a row, thus : 

Triangle, 0 diagonals. Heptagon, 14 diagonals. 

Square, 2 Octagon, 20 “6 

Pentagon,5 Nonagon, * 

Hexagon, 9 * Decagon. 35 

Now the class was asked to see whether there was any- 
thing in this line of numbers which suggested a rule. 
Soon most of the pupils saw that the differences between 
the different numbers was equal to 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
And then, one boy who prides himself on seeing a point 
qrickly, jamped at the conclusion that, to find the number 
of diagonals in any polygon, one had to resort to this 
progression until the one in question was reached. 

This was put to the test by calling him to the black- 
board to determine how many diagonals there are in a 
figure of seventeen sides. It took the boy some time to 
reach the point. Thus he proceeded : 

10 sides = 35 diagonals 9 — 44 4+ 10 = 54 +11 
= 6 +12=> 774 13> 904 14> 1044 15 = 
119, the number ,of diagonals in a figure of seventeen 
sides, 

The class looked on calmly, and was soon convinced 
that there must be a shorter way. Thereupon the follow- 
lowing colloquy took place. 

Look at the pentagon (Fig. 3). Can you draw from 
angle ¢ a diagonal to the adjacent angles a and 5? 
“No.” Can you draw one from angle ¢ to angle c? 
“Why, of course not!” How many angles are left 
with which to connect a diagonal? “ Two only.”’ 

Can two diagonals be drawn from each angle of the 
pentagon? “Yes, but that makes ten, and a pentagon 
has only five diagonals.” Well, let us look at the hex- 
agon (Fig. 4). How many diagonals issue from one! 
angle? “Three.” How is that number compared | 
with the number of angles? “It is three less than the! 
number of angles. 

Do we find that fact repeated in the heptagon? (Fig. 
5.) “Indeed, yes, and in the octagon, nonagon, deca- 


Why? “Because no diagonal can be drawn to the two 
adjacent angles, nor to the angle itself. Three must in- 
variably be deducted.” 

Very well, see whether what is true of one angle is so 
also of the other angles. “It is.” To what conclusion 
do you come, then? “There must be five times two 
diagonals in a pentagon; six times three in a hexagon; 
seven times four in a heptagon; eight times five in an 
octagon ; nine times six in a nonagon ; ten times seven in 
a decagon, and so forth. 

But is that the case? “No, only one half of that num- 
ber of diagonals in each case is found, because the diag- 
onal a } is the same asda. Hence it will be necessary 
to divide by two the products found in each case.” 

Let us express the process arithmetically : 


Triangle. Square. Pentagon. Hexagon. 
3—-8=0 4—3=1 5—-3=—= 2 6—3= 3 
0ox3=0 1X4—=4 2xX5=10 38xX6=18 
O+2=0 4+-2=2 10+2=5 18+2= 9 
Heptagon. Octagon. Nonagon. Decagon. 
8—3= 5 9—3=— 6 10—3= 7 
4X7=28 5X8=40 6X9=—54 7X 10 = 70 


2+2=14 40-2=—20 54-2=—27 7+ 2=—35 

Or algebraically stated : m (number of angles or sides 
in any polygon) less 3, multiplied by », and the product 
divided by 2; thus n(n — 3) 


2 
Now test this formula. Find the number of diagonals 
in a figure of seventeen sides. 
17 x (17 — 3) = 238 + 2=— 119. 
The reader may think this a roundabout way, but let me 
assure him that it is a safe way, one which leads straight 
to the point, and is not easily forgotten. 


THE ART INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK IN 
GERMANY. 


BY E. N. D. HAMILTON. 


Switzerland enjoyed methodical instruction in the work 
of women ten years before Germany did. The first 
German school of this character was a smal! school 
founded at Rentlingen. This school having met with 
great success, was followed by the establishment of a 
echool for working women in Miinich, 1873-75. In 1875 
the school at Niiremberg was founded, based upon the in- 
variable rule that no pupil should enter a higher class 
until she had completed the lower, introductory class. 
At first only one class was begun,—that of hand-sewing. 
Not until this course had been completed could the 
classes in embroidery and machine-sewing be taken up. 
A fourth and last class for dress and clothes-making 
completed a course of four years. 

In 1874 Frau Beeg published a pamphlet on “ The 
Idea of a Working Women’s School in Niiremburg,’ 
which first brought the school fairly under discussion. A 
committee was at once formed, and the school established. 
In August, 1875, the school was opened with thirty pupils 
and one teacher. The following year saw all of the other 
classes begun. In three years the school had so increased 
in size as to necessitate removal to other and more com- 
modious quarters. But in 1884 the most munificent of 
the original charter members and supporters of the school 
died, and the school was threatened with dissolution. 
The directress, Frau Beeg, however, bravely undertook 
the whole burden of the school, when many others, in- 
spired by her example, became heartily interested in the 
movement, and the school was assured of a lasting sup- 
port. 

After 1875 the hand-sewing class employed three in- 
structors. In the machine-sewing class four instructors 
were employed, while in the dressmaking class five in- 
structors were kept constantly at work. Frau Beeg, her- 
self, from the first, taught the embroidery class out of pure 


love for the work. Some of the instructors of the school 
were called from Rentlingen, some from Miinich, and 
the rest were graduates of the school itself. In addition 
to the regular corps of instructors, two teachers in draw- 
ing are employed, while instruction in German is offered 
by two other teachers. A teacher in foreign languages is 
also now employed in the school. 

The school at Niiremburg is only another of the many 
examples of the determination shown by the Bavarians to 
maintain their land in the position which they now claim 
for it,—that of the first land in all that pertains especially 


gon, also,” May we take that as a rule? Yes,” to art-industry, The Art Industrial Exposition at Mu- 


— — 


nich was, it is true, a national exposition, but it was none 
the less an exhibition inspired by the energy of Bavari- 
ans in advancing art-industrial education. It was orig- 
inally for such purpose that the exposition was conceived, 
and it was the Art Indastrial Union which was compelled 
to bear the larger part of the toil. I need not speak of 
the exposition, of which it is now too early to realize the 
real results. But one peculiarity of the exposition build- 
ing I cannot forbear mentioning, because it calls up the 
question which German artists have not yet squarely 
answered as to the present recognized dominant style of 
ornamentation in Germany. 

In 1876 the spirit of the German Renaissance was the 
moving spirit of art in Miinich. It was even widely 
claimed, and more widely expected, that the second con- 
gress of art industry at Miinich would at that time create 
a true revolution in German art by declaring the German 
Renaissance to be the “ national style.’ This did not 
occur, it is trae, but none the less surprising was it to see 
the exposition building in Miinich this summer erected, 
not in the Renaissance style, but in the Baroque, while 
the interior decorations were mingled Baroque and 
Rococo,— styles which ten years ago in the same Miinich 
were held heretical. Why the change? One journal 
says that much of the change was due to the orders of 
Ludwig II., by which the workmen were bound. In re- 
ality, did the Renaissance not possess enough vitality to 
maintain itself, or did the Baroque and Rococo styles 
possess too great vitality to be thrust in the background ? 
Whatever the real cause, the change is instructive as aid- 
ing one to determine the relations of the Renaissance to 
the so-called “ degraded styles” of ornamentation in Ba- 
varia. 

That the change, however, is not without interest away 
from Miinich, the recent revival in Prussia of a most pe- 
culiar form of stucco-work in interior decoration gives 
evidence. The German Renaissance offered to stucco- 
work no such field of activity as that which the Rococo 
and Baroque styles have created for it. Stucco-work, it 
is true, one finds in the style of the modern Renaissance, 
but such work always lacks originality, and only recalls 
the stuccoes of Giovanni da Undine in the Vatican, and 
of Guilio Romano in Mantua. This is because the Ger- 
man Renaissance rightly found its models and inspiration 
in the remains of the art of the sixteenth century, when 
decorations in wood were predominant. 

With the recent reinimation of the forms of the eight- 

eenth century, however, working in stucco has made 
great advances. These advances are to be seen chiefly 
in the new public buildings and in the more pretentious 
private residences recently erected in Berlin. In the 
stuceo-working there employed, we find a free combina- 
tion of fantastic form with high technical skill. 
The Miinich Exposition contained several varied and 
ambitious works in stucgo, pointing toward the same line 
of development. But the most significant forms of this 
new style of decoration are to be found in the adorn- 
ment of many of the most richly furnished private houses 
of the capital, in which the stucco decorations of an elab- 
orate type, when worked out, are combined with the lighter 
forms of painting. 

A young artist, Robert Schirmer, has done much to 
bring this form of ornamentation to its present popularity, 
and it is said that his ideas are a combination derived 
from a study of the royal castles of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, joined to experience derived from practical work in 
the Berlin Porcelain Works. His ideas comprehend an 
adaptation of the Baroque and Rococo styles with a thor- 
ough understanding of what the taste of to-day requires. 
Roughly speaking, the suggestion by sketching, bears great 
weight in his style. The chief lines only are suggested, 
marking out the ground in compact masses. The subse- 
quent filling in is left to slight suggestions, gained through 
the employment of tendrils and accessory ornamentation. 


restoration of wainscotings in colors. 


What the trend of the more dominant tendencies of 
art industry in Germany now are, we have thus fairly be- 
fore us. What economy can produce, what instruction 
can accomplish by inducing technical skill, what ingenu- 
ity can supply byethe adaptation of ideas,—all these enter 
as elements into the growth of German art industry. 
What the growth is, and to what it tends, a subsequent 


study of methods and results may enable us to determine, 
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Schirmer’s theory of house decoration also calls for the 
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MINNESOTA LETTER. 


Free Hicu OF EXAMINATION.—NEED 
or INSPECTION. 


Minnesota has sixty-three free high schools, under the supervis- 
ion of a State High School Board, consisting of the Governor, the 
state superintendent, and the president of the State University. 
These high schools, on complying with certain specified conditions, 
receive $400 each from the state, and this aid is to enable the 
schools to secure better instruction than, in some cases, might 
otherwise be secured, and also to enable the schools to provide ap- 
paratus, books of reference, and general library. It isto be feared, 
however, that this money is not always expended according to the 
intent of the High School Board, and yet the schools are better 
supplied, on the whole, with maps, charts, apparatus, books of 
reference, and general library than many could suppose possible 
in a state so young and with a system of high schools so recently 
established. It is only eight years since the present high school law 
went into operation. 

These schools are examined twice a year by the High School 
Board in those studies that are completed by the respective 
classes. The papers are read, and each answer marked by the 
teachers, and all that are marked as high as 65 per cent. are sent 
to the examiner of the State High School Board, who reads and 
marks them again. The examiner grants a certificate for every 
paper that is marked as high as 65 per cent. These certificates 
are recognized by the colleges in the state whenever a pupil holding 
one presents himself for admission, and he is admitted without an 
examination in that particular study for which he holds a certificate. 
There is no doubt but that the standard of scholarship is being 
gradually raised in these schools, and there is no doubt but that the 
method of examination is about as good as could be devised; and 
yet some might claim that it leads to a large amount of cramming, 


as is undoubtedly the case. The questions are sent to the schools 
in sealed envelopes, which must not be opened until the pupils are 
seated ready to write. The time of writing is limited to three 
hours. 

These high schools are supervised, of course, by the State High 
Board. They are visited by the president and certain professors of 
the university, by the state superintendent, and by any other per- 
sons who may be delegated. ‘The various persons who make the 
visits are required to report to the High School Board certain facts 
pertaining to the condition, classification, instruction, and equip- 
ment of the schools. 

The method of supervision is open to grave objections. There 
being so many different visitors, unity of aim cannot be secured, 
and the visitors are not apt to look at the schools from the same 
points of views. The visits are often hurriedly made, and hence 
the inspection is not careful, and, as a result, an incorrect conclu- 
sion may bedrawn. It is true that the general spirit of a school can 
be determined by an expert on a short visit, but the quality of the 
instruction and the standard of scholarship cannot be determined 
by a hurried visit These hurried visits do not give the inspector 
time to come in contact with teacher and pupils, and thus give in- 
spiration and encouragement. It would be better, it would seem, 
if there were only one inspector for all the schools, Mauy advan- 

would result. Wisconsin proposes to have a single inspector, 
bat she lacks the Minnesota system of examination. It is certain 
that to secure efficiency there should be both inspection and exam- 
ination. It is to be hoped that a better system of inspection of the 
Minnesota high schools may soon be adopted. They are doing a 
good work, but they can be so administered as to do far better 
work, and their improyement will affect favorably the whole eda- 
cational work of the state. B. M. R. 


VACATION RAMBLES. 


JoHN HowArp BRYANT.—SHANBENA’S HuNTING GROUNDS. 
—LILLIAN WHITING. 


About a century ago a young man of 24 years left New England 
resolved to seek a home in a realm where land was cheap and the 
soil fertile. All his worldly goods,—his clothes and carpenter's 
tools,—he stowed into a sma!] chest, and turned his face toward the 
far West. His objective point was Jacksonville, Lil., where his 
brother Arthur had been for some months, 

The journey from Cammington, Mass., to this point occupied five 
weeks, and was full of hardships and privations, the last twenty 
miles being made on foot. At Jacksonville he clerked in a store 
during the summer of 1831. In the spring his brother Cyrus joined 
him, and together they started for Princeton, now the county seat 
of Bureau County, where they had heard the New Hampshire col- 
ony was located. They made the journey on horseback, and upon 
reaching Princeton found the colony had been dispersed by the 
Black Hawk War. The settlers had been warned of their danger 
by Shanbena, a noted Indian chief, who was ever the white man’s 
friend. When he found it would be impossible (o prevent a gen- 
eral massacre, he mounted his pony, gave the alarm at every lonely 
farmhouse, and settlers fled to Fort Hennepin. In my rambles I 
met a number of the old residents, at whose homes Shanbana used 
to be a welcome visitor. The country about here was for thirty 
years his favorite hunting ground, and it is in honor of his services 
to the early settlers of Illinois that the Chicago School Board is 
about to name a new school building after him, 

The two brothers took possession of one of these deserted cabins, 
and when the former claimant returned, bought him out. Ia the 
spring the subject of this sketch returned to Jacksonville for Miss 
Hattie Wiswall, whom he brought back to preside over a new log 
house which he had built. On the sight of that first house now 
@ ands the elegant residence of John Howard Bryant, the living 
brother of Wm. Cullen Bryant. 

Here, at the age of eighty-two, he looks abdut him on the mar- 
vslous changes that have taken place since he and his brother first 
looked upon the country. The spacious house is surrounded by 
stately trees of his own planting, and all around are broad acres of 


charmirg seenery, Through a magnificent primeval forest he has 


cut a beautiful carrisge-way, known as the “ Bryant drive,” which 
is always open to the public. Here children play, and vehicles 
make the circuit of the ‘‘ Bryant Woods.” Here he bas often 
walked and talked with William Cullen, who spent many of his 
summers with his brothers, four of whom lived in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Arthur Bryant has given much attention to tree planting, and is 
the author of Forest Trees, for Shelter, Ornament, and Profit, pub- 
lished at the request of the Horticultural Society. Amid scenes 
like these, John Howard’s natural love of poetry was nourished, 
and among the poems, comprising a volume published by him some 
years ago, are some equaling in naturalness, sweetness, and purity 
of Janguage those of his famous brother. 

Mr. Bryant has always been a champion of popular education. 
In 1866 the plan to establish a high school in Princeton was con- 
ceived, but the plan involved the necessity of procuring a special 
charter from the legislature. Mr. Bryant took the most active part 
in this enterprise, and the charter had been secured, when a new 
difficulty presented itself, -money was needed to erect the building. 
Bonds were to be issued, bat capitalists were afraid of this security. 
Mr. Bryant went to New York, taking the bonds with him, and 
obtained the money on a personal guarantee of the leading men of 
property in Princeton. He was the first president of the board of 
directors, and, I think, still oceupies that position. So complete 
was the success of this school, that by law of 1874 any township in 
the state was authorized to establish and maintain a high school. 
For six years Mr. Bryant was a member of the Princeton Board of 
Education, during which time many improvements were made in 
the schools. 

Mr. Bryant was well acquainted with Abraham Lincoln, and a 
delegate to the convention that elected him. In the war of the 
Rebellion he gave his time and money to the patriotic work of or- 
ganizing and equipping armies for the defence of the country. In 
1856, when the Congressional Convention was held in Ottowa, Mr. 
Bryant headed the Bureau County delegation in the interests of 
Owen Lovejoy, who, through the efforts of his constant friend, was 
nominated and elected. His tragic fate is known to the civilized 
world, 

In the quiet little cemetery of Princeton is a plain marble slab 
sacred to the memory of Sarah Snell Bryant, the mother to whom 
much of the honor and fame that her sons have achieved is due. 
The home where Lillian Whiting, the well-known journalist now 
in Boston, spent her youth and first years of toil as a teacher is 
about a mile west of Tiskelwa. Every morning Miss Whiting 
trudged to the little village, up hill and down, gazing upon the most 
delightful scenery of green meadows and golden grain. In addition 
to her school duties she wrote occasionally for the local papers. 

The old Whiting homestead is known as ‘‘ Rocky Run.’’ Miss 
Whitiog’s father, Senator Whiting, was the projector of the Hen- 
nepin Canal scheme, and several other bills looking toward the im- 
provement of the state. Senator Whiting, like Webster, loves 
agriculture, and his home and surroundings are models of thrift 
and enterprise. He is popularly known as the ‘‘ farmer’s states- 
man.’’? It is not to be wondered at that the daughter of such a 
father, and a mother of rare taste and refinement, has clear-cut, 
practical ideas on educational, social, and literary subjects. The 
place she has made for herself in cultured Boston is the best tribute 
to her genius and literary devotion. M. W. 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICS... 

The opportunities offered to teachers to carry on advanced work 
in the various departments of sci , by the summer schools of 
Harvard University, have been increased this year by the opening 
of a School of Physics, under Mr. J. Y. Bergen, Jr., of the Boston 
Latin School. If the opening of the school was somewhat of an ex- 
periment, it has been justified by the result, and the continuance 
of the school in the coming summers is already assured. 

The course cowprisee that known as ‘‘ Physics B,’’ and is an 
experimental couree in elementary physics. The work is largely 
quantitative. Most of the experiments involve, not only careful 
observation, but careful computation and close reasoning for the 
determination of physical laws. In the course the pupil has the 
satisfaction of feeling himself treading in the path of the physicist 
and getting an insight into bis methods, with something of his 
training, and an appreciation of bis difficulties. 

The method pursued in the school is quite as instructive to a 
teacher as is the course itself. The apparatus is simple,—most of 
it‘ home-made.”’ Without interfering with the experimenter, (who 
is to experiment, observe, measure if need be, and with great ac- 
curacy calculate, and infer,) the parts of the apparatus were ex- 
plained,—how to put them together, how to use, and in what direc- 
tions to inquire. When the experiment was completed, the class 
came together, and results were compared. Ordinarily, the law to 
be demonstrated was pretty fairly shown by the results. In many 
experiments, individual workers attained results marvelously near 
the theoretical values, while the average approximations of the class 
clearly indicated where they did not demonstrate the law. 

Discussions of the various experiments awakened a just apprecia 
tion of the merits of home-made apparatus, as well as of its limita- 
tions, of the probable sources of error in an experiment, and how 
these may be eliminated. Many invaluable sugzestions as to the 
care and management of apparatus were given. 

A great deal of credit is to be awarded Mr. Bergen for his skill 
in adapting his methods to the needs of a class of teachers, each of 
whom feels that not only had a new insight been received into the 


subject of physics, but that much had been gained which would tell 
effectively npon the future teaching of the subject, 


STATISTICAL TABULATION BY MA. 
CHINERY. 


BY WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM. 


To discover the origin of statistics, the historian of the 
science must turn to the leaves of the Bible, it is said. 
The book of Numbers was the census volume of Holy 
Writ. Napoleon Bonaparte was one of the men of his- 
tory who made great use of statistics. He was the 
first person to cause a compilation of the statistics of the 
manufacturing capacity of various industrial establish- 
ments. His idea was to learn the amount of product, 
such as arms, ammunition, military trappings, and the 
like, which he might be able to command from the manu- 
facturers of France in case of war. 

It is remarkable, however, that statistical inquiry as a 
system should have shown few signs of development or 
progress until 1790, when the United States took its first 
census ; the youngest nation in the world thus leading in 
this great social advance. To day it is said by leading 
statesmen, that nothing good in the line of legislation can 
be done that is not based upon adequate social statistics. 
To remove the curse of illiteracy from the land, it is first 
necessary to know the amount of it in particular cities 
and towns, and among people of nationalities where the 
greatest lack of education is evident. Tables of social 
statistics are social diagnoses, and legislators are the physi- 
cians whose duty it is to palliate or alleviate the diseases of 
the body politic. 

The leading statistical associations of the world, which, 
although not conducting original investigations, are of 
great assistance to statistical offices, are: the American 
Statistical Association, of which General Francis A. 
Walker, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is president ; the Convention of Chiefs and Com- 
missioners of Bureaus of Statistics of Labor of the United 
States, of which Hon. Carroll D. Wright, commissioner 
of the national Department of Labor, is president; the 
Royal Statistical Society of London, of which His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales is honorary president ; the 
International Statistical Institute, composed of leading 
statisticians of all countries of the world, of which Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson, of England, is president. By decree 
of King Humbert of Italy, all the statistical societies in 
the kingdom are affiliated with a central bureau at Rome, 
and copies of all their productions have to be deposited in 
that central office. 

That this matter of statistics is one that the public 
mind acknowledges as needing development, is shown by 
the fact that the colleges have taken first steps to include 
statistical instruction in their curricula. In the words of 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, written in 1887, “In America 
Dr. Ely is doing something at Johns Hopkins, which 
college will probably receive teachers of statistics and ad- 
ministration, in addition to its present corps of instruct- 
ors; Dr. Davis R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, is also devoting some time, in connection 
with his other work, to statistical science; and perhaps 
the most systematic teaching of the science of statistics 
is given at Columbia College, under the direction of Prof. 
Richmond M. Smith.” Statistical writers are now ac- 
knowledged to be scientific men, and in a few years it 
will be absolutely necessary for the newspapers of the 
country, to keep abreast of the times, to have statistical 
editors upon their staffs. It has been aptly said that sta- 
tistics is history written in figures. 

In the early days of statistical investigation the infor- 
mation secured did not warrant the use of labor-saving 
devices in census work ; but in these days, when such 
investigations cover so much ground, it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to adopt expeditious methods of tab- 
ulation. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, which 
has had charge of two state censuses and one national 
census, is without doubt the best in technical equipment of 
any in the world; and it may be said with little fear of 
contradiction that the Massachusetts State Census of 1885 
consists of a series of statistical presentations unequalled 
in technical treatment and general comprehensiveness by 
the product of any like bureau extant. The devices de- 
seribed herewith are the invention of Charles F. Pidgin, 


who has been connected with the bureau since 1873, and 
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for the past thirteen years has been an officer of the 
bureau with the title of chief clerk, which position he now 
holds. The plan and technical execution of the census 
of 1885 has been in his charge. 


There are five divisions of practical statistics: (1) pre- 
paration of schedules ; (2) writing of instructions to enu- 
merators or agents; (3) examination and correction of 
returns; (4) tabulation of returns; (5) presentation in 
print, with explanations and analyses. The work of 
practical statistics consists in observing the needs and de- 
mands of society, the selection of proper subjects for in- 
vestigation ; and, after going through the practical stages 
mentioned above, bringing the results to the stage of “ ap- 
plication,” —results made use of by scientific men, maga- 
zine, and newspaper writers, and legislators, and which 
finally become potent factors in the social advancement of 
the country. 


Statistical tabulation consists of two processes,—one 
known as tallying or counting, one at a time; the other 
known as addition, or, more properly aggregation. Be- 
sides these two processes, the figuring of averages and 
percentages forms a part of the arithmetical branch, espec- 
ially in analyses of tables. 


The original method of counting or tallying was, nat- 
urally, to count persons or things themselves; the next, to 
have some symbol to represent persons or things,—and 
check marks were used, four perpendicular and one cross 
line indicating 5; and in some cases dots were made, 
and after the process of tallying were counted up. The 
next move in this matter made by the Bureau of Labor 
was to introduce, in 1875, printed sheets for tallying and 
addition, which were Mr. Pidgin’s invention, and were 
copyrighted by him. While it is impracticable to illus- 
trate these sheets by a diagram, it may be said that with 
them a person cgn add all day without making a figure : 
the circling of printed dots and the reading of the self- 
counted result are all that is required. For instance, by 
this device the number 150,000, to express which ordi- 
narily necessitates the writing of six figures, requires only 
the making of two small checks or circles on the self- 
counting form. These printed devices were the only 
labor-saving ones used in the preparation of the state 
census of 1875. 

With the census of 1885 comes the introduction and 
application of the mechanical system of tabulation. In- 
stead of the self-counting tally- 
sheet, we have the Pascal me- 
chanical tally or counter, as 
shown in cut. With this ma- 
chine, for each tally or count a 
plunger is struck, which oper- 
ates upon a registering device 
which works automatically ; 
and when the work of tallying 
or counting is done, the total is 
shown upon a dial plate in the 
front of the case. Thus, for a 
mental operation, conjoined with writing or checking, is 
substitated a mechanical operation with an automatically 
counted and registered total. By placing these dials side 
by side and calling one units, the next 10's, the next 
100's, and so on, a combination may be made and used 
a3 an adding machine, and the accurate total taken from 
the dial-plates. 


The Paseal Countitg Machine. 


These automatic dials form the mechanical part of 


The Automatic Door Counting Machine. 


what is known as the automatic door counting machine, or 
tabulator. (See cut.) With that machine, which will take 


the twelve boxes, the pulling down of the doors to admit 
the cards causes an automatic count, so that when the 
schedules are distributed, the operator has simply to read 
the totals from the twelve dial plates. From the tabula- 
tor the schedules are taken and placed in a “sorter,” 
which is a box of twelve compartments; each package of 
schedules may then be taken in turn from the sorter and 
passed again through the tabulator, making a grand total 
of 144 combinations before it becomes necessary to re- 
move the schedules from the tabulator. In actual prac- 
tice, in the census of 1885, there were 128 points 
taken off at one handling of the population sched- 
ule. The possibilities of this machine can- 
not be fixed; every form of statistical 
work requiring counting or tallying can 
be done with it, if the proper scheme or method 
of work is devised beforehand. It is particu- 
larly adapted to the preparation of vital statistics, 
and, indeed, is now in use in preparing statistics 
of births, deaths, and marriages, in the office of = 


the total upon the dial plate, from which it can be easily 
read. The machine ean add any digit with one motion, 
—9's as easily as 1’s; it ean be adapted to any form of 
addition,—numbers, quantities, United States money, En- 
glish money, weights and measures of all kinds, the metric 
system, decimals, percentages, proportion, ete. Indeed, 
its inventor says that it is the only device for addition 
and other caleulating purposes that is operated by elec- 
tricity, that “ carries’ automatically, that has a set-back 
device, and that will add any digit with one motion. It 
places the ordinary clerk on a level with the expert ac- 
countant, and yet renders the expert accountant still 
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the Secretary of the Commonwealth. — js = 

and of addition of large numbers is that Se Se 

of adding small numbers, such as 9, TF 9 

36, 21, 27, 84, ete. For that purpose a 


machine is used called 
the rotary counter. In 
outward appearance it 
isasmall square box 
with a horizontal arrow, 
by turning which and 
looking through aper- 
tures in the top or cover 
the automatically 
cured total is easily 
seen. 

We next come to the 
mechanical devices for addition. The first is called the 
“billionaire,” because it adds to 999,999,999, or within 
ove of one billion. This machine is not automatic as re- 
gards carrying, for the eye is obliged to follow the 
progress of the machine and note the decimal progression. 


The Kotary Counting Machine. 


The “ Billionnaire ” Adding Machine, 


Of a like nature is the “button” adding machine, 
which is operated in a.similar manner, but with which 
the sense of touch is the indicating signal to lead 
the mind to attend properly to the matter of carrying 


| 


The “ Button” Adding Machine. 


The third device of the same class is ca'led the 
“eylinder” adding machine (see cut), with which the 


The Cylinder Adding Machine. 


sense of hearing is relied upon as the guide for carrying. 
These machines may be said to form a mechanical trinity. 
The tria juncta in uno, however, the union in one of 
all the desirable features of the adding machines pre- 
viously described, is the electrical adding machine, which 
is mechanical in its registry and electrical in its automatic 
device for carrying. Here electricity does the work of 
the brain, and laborious addition is reduced to simple no- 
tation. The figures that are to be added are written, as 
it were, upon the machine,—by a simple sliding of but- 


® slip or sehedale 11 x 4 in., in the process of sorting into 


The Electrical Adding Machine. 


more expert, at the same time lightening his labors. It 
is infallible and tireless. 

In certain lines of statistics when it becomes 
necessary to aggregate a great number of small numbers 
and at the same time carry on as large a number of 
additions as possible, a new system is needed to 
meet all requirements satisfactorily. For instance, 
the statistics of agriculture for the state census of 
1885 were contained upon 47,000 schedules of 10 
pages each, a grand total of 470,000 pages. It may 
be assumed that the number of points requiring aggrega- 
tion was at least 10 to a page, or nearly 5,000,000 points 
to be aggregated un- 
dev at least 500 dif- Siltiuly 
ferent heads. For pil 


such work as this Mr. n 
Pidgin invented what |°C}] 34 
he ealls the “chip” 
system. The “chips” 
are cards 2} inches 
square. Different 
colors upon the 
cards are used to in- 
dicate units, 10's, 
100's, ete. Numbers 
indicating the digits 
are printed upon both sides of each card (see cut). These 
cards are kept in what is called a “chip” case, which has 
63 compartments, and in practical use the clerk takes the 
chips from the case as 
a compositor picks up 
letters in setting type. 
(See cut). By a prop- 
erly arranged scheme, 
a clerk by means of 
the “chip system.” 
can add 144 columns at a time. In fact, this capacity 
could be doubled by a suitable arrangement of the sorting 
case to accommodate the chipping clerk. 

Mr. Pidgin is the author of Practical Statistics, 
which outlines and illastrates clearly the practical de- 
tails of census work. He has in preparation, also, a His- 


A “Chip.” 


The “‘ Chip” case. 


4 | tory of Statistics, which, if his achievements in the past 


be any criterion, will be the most exhaustive work upon 
that subject yet published. 

The tendency of the mechanical system of tabulation 
is to increase or elevate the character of the work done 
by the head clerks, and to reduce correspondingly the 
mental strain made upon the under clerks. The use of 
these devices will not throw accountants out of employ- 
ment, but will enable them to do more and better work 
for the salaries paid them. They will make it possible 
for statistical officers to prepare voluminous reports with 
small appropriations, and will enable state and national 
governments to tabulate and aggregate census and indus- 
trial returns in less time and for less money than has yet 


tons on rods,—the machine does the adding and throws 


been possible with any other system. 
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TON & CHICAGO, A\UGL ST 89. 


Tue teachers are sania from Europe. 
AMERICAN school loyalty is the need of the hour. 
Tuere are now 500 American schools in Turkey. 


Reserve all the surplus energy possille till next May 
and June. 

EnGuisH teachers are pleading for a Minister of 
Education. 


*“Larnor Dav” means a week’s less labor to most 
teachers in Massachusetts. 


Reapine Sense” is one of the best expressions |. 


Mr. Metcalf has invented. 


Tue highest success in teaching is impossible unless 
the task is a positive pleasure. 


Att the states of the Union except ten, and all the ter- 
ritories except three have county supervision. 


TEACHERS’ bureaus _have done more business in the 
last ten days than in the same time in their history. 


THE now famous Penn Charter School of Pennsylvania 
was established in 1698, and has always held high rank. 


CoMMON scHOOLs “must be cheap enough for all and|. 
good enough for the best,” is the motto of the American 
people. 

Tueee Fourtus of the denominational colleges founded 
in the last twenty years, are in the South and in the states 
bordering on the Mississippi River. 


Ir the schools can do but one, it is infinitely better for 


the tale man and the humbler classes that they turn 
out scholars and men of science, than that they turn out 
good mechanics, clerks, dressmakers, and cooks. 


Miss E. Parriver, of the Pennsylvania Summer 


-|School, makes the social element one of the distinguish- 


ing features of her school. One evening each week is 
set aside for a professional sociable, in which she leads 
off in a series of choice amusements, entertaining devices, 
marches, ete., so that whoever attends her school has a 
sufficient fund of social arts to make her a leader in the 
healthful social life of the community in which she 


teaches. 


CLEVELAND has shortened her school year two weeks 
without any corresponding decrease in the salaries of her 
teachers. The warm weather of June and September did 
it. The schools will open on the second Monday of next 
month and continue thirty-eight weeks, with such vaca- 
tions as the board may direct. In the words of the re- 
solve it was dene “in view of the needs of the pupils of 
all grades and for the teachers as well, for recuperation 
as well as the best preparation for successfully entering 
upon the hard and exacting work of the school year, and 
believing that a short extension of the vacation will tend 
to render the results of the coming school year a more 
assured success.” 


A FREE TRIP TO PARIS. 


The San Francisco Haaminer has had the most and 
best advertising for the money that we have known any 


i31|paper to receive. It offered as a prize to the public school 


pupil who should pass the best examination,—a free trip 
to the Paris Exposition, and Miss May Ayers, aged four- 
teen, took the prize. There were hundreds of compet- 
itors selected from the various schools. There were 700 
possible points to win, and she won 6514 of these. She 
was born in California and had never crossed the moun- 
tains until this trip. 


IT SHOULD BE CHANCELLOR. CANFIELD. 


The chancellorship of the Kansas State University is 
vacant, and Prof. James H. Canfield, president of the 
National Educational Association, the most widely known 
educator of the state, a wise administrator, a progressive 
teacher, in the prime of manhood, is undoubtedly the 
choice of the educational forces of the state. We have 
no means of knowing the constituency of the board that 
is to elect. If it is political in its cast, as such boards are 
liable to be, we can readily see how the state and nation 
might suffer through the non-appointment of Professor 
Canfield. We devantly hope that, if political, it is of the 
higher cast which will assure his support. Educational af- 
fairs, especially state educational institutions, should be 
lifted out of the realm of polities. Kansas, pioneer in 
other American reforms, can well afford to champion 
non-political action in educational matters. 


JUSTLY, SKILLFULLY, AND MAGNANI- 
MOUSLY. 


It is two hundred and fifty-five years since John Milton 
said that a complete education fitted a man “to perform 


justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
public and private, of peace and war.”’ This has not been 
improved upon in all the years as a statement of the pur- 
pose of an education. Compulsory education laws have 
so much to say of ability to read and write ; illiteracy is 
so narrow in its definition, that we have almost come to 
feel that the purpose of the school was to enable a child 
to write his own name and read simple sentences. 

The branches taught in school are means, not ends. 
The school fails, however much has been learned, if the 
pupils are not just, skillful, and magnanimous ; if they do 
not go into life equipped for better service to the world 
in every department of effort. There is at this time a 
tendency to emphasize skill, but justice and magnanimity 
are not boomed as manual training is. Manual training 
may be given an emphasis that will lead to these other 
virtues, but in some way, and at all times, the school 
must balance the three essentials that Milton presented so 
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, 


RULES OF ORDER. 


The school has done all too little in the way of furnish- 
ing young people with the rules of order for deliberative 
assemblies. Notwithstanding the overcrowded condition 
of our school curriculum we persist that there is time for 
the teaching of everything that is indispensable for youth 
to know; that we must eliminate from our courses of 
study those phases of various subjects that are not vital 
to a good education, so long as there are more important 
things claiming attention. A portion of the time now 
given to Friday afternoon exercises would be well spent 
in practice upon rules of order and parliamentary usages, 
Cushing’s Manual or Robert’s Rules of Order should be in 
the hands of every pupil in the upper grade of the gram- 


mar school. 


THE OHIO VALLEY ROUND TABLE. 


Of the many educational clubs in this country, perhaps 
no one is more serviceable to the profession in the com- 
munity in which it is, than the Ohio Valley Round Table, 
two years old, which meets monthly at Wheeling, West 
Virginia. Its ten members are the superintendents of 


port, Bellaire, Moundsville, St. Clairsville, and Cadiz, 
Ohio, and Wheeling and Wellsburg, West Virginia. The 
topics considered are purely professional and practical. 
The men are equally enthusiastic, and are as anxious to 
aid each other and the schools of their locality as they are 
to be personally profited. Most of them have been long 
in service in that region. They are men who have great 
confidence in each other, and in whom the public has con- 
fidence. We have never seen equal evidence of profes- 
sional benefit to school work from the affiliation of the 
supervisory force. 


“ ORITICISM.” 


In connection with Mr. Ballard’s article on another 
page, we desire to say a word in regard to the “ initial ” 
articles in our paper. None of these are anonymous in 
the ordinary vense of the term. The names are fre- 
quently removed and the initials put on by us. The prin- 
ciple guiding the author and ourselves is this: with mat- 
ter that is merely incidental, initials are used. For in- 
stance, last week we received an incidental criticism from 
Col. T. W. Higginson. Presumably every one knew the 
writer from his initials ; but it would have shown lack of 
taste for us to have used his name in full. In other in- 
stances there may be a personal allusion, as indeed there 
was in his article, so that we should use the initials even 
though the article be more extended. 

We never intentionally allow any writer to hide him 
self in our columns. When initials are signed in the 
manuscript and the article justifies it, we always write for 
consent to use the name in full, and we do not recall the 
time it has ever been refused. 


GERMAN CHILD LABOR. 


The recent report of Consul Falkenbach to the state 
department brings to our. notice the unprecedented in- 
crease of child labor in Germany. During the past year 
no less than 10,652 children from 12 to 14 years of age, 
an increase of 1,000 in round numbers over the previous 
year, were employed in industrial establishments. Both 
the great number and its rapid rise in the course of a 
single twelve months, call loudly for interference in the 
interest of the health and morality of the people. Physi- 
cians, hygienists, and philanthropists are all of one opin- 
ion,—that the child does not suit the factory at all. 

The latest reports of the Saxon factory inspectors con- 
tain the important statement that during the past year the 
number of juvenile workers between the ages of 14 and 
16 increased fully 20 per cent., while the number of the 
grown-up workers increased only 8 per cent. Instead of 
19,953, the number in 1889, there are now no fewer than 
24,111 juvenile workers employed in the largest industrial 
district of Germany. That the increase of production is 
so little due to the occupation of grown-up workers, and 


so largely to that of beginners who receive much lowe? 


schools in Steubenville, Liverpool, Martin’s Ferry, Bridge- — 
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wages, is necessarily attributable to some cause. The 
present laws for the protection of labor permit juvenile 
workers to be employed ten full hours of the day, or 
nearly as long as with grown-up workers. The conditions 
now existing, instead of improving and keeping pace with 
the great reforms of the country, have lost ground. 


THE STEUBENVILLE BRIDGE. 


Across the broad Ohio at Steubenville stretches an iron 
bridge nearly half a mile in length, with spans of nearly 
two hundred feet resting upon stone piers, the whole sup- 
porting a double track of the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road some fifty feet above the water. The bridge was 
built in years gone by, when cast iron was the standard 
for such work, and it has an almost infinite number of 
iron beams, braces, bars, rods, ties, bolts, and rails. 

Accidents to cast iron bridges made it desirable to re- 
place this with wrought iron, bat the immense traffic, 
passenger and freight, to Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the 
world beyond, made it practically impossible to suspend 
the trains for a day, not to mention the months necessary 
for the rebuilding. With characteristic energy the com- 
pany conceived the idea of rebuilding that vast structure, 
substituting for every piece of cast iron a wrought iron 
piece without delaying the trains for a minute, and al- 
ready the work is half accomplished. School Superin- 
tendent Mertz’s attractive home overlooking the Ohio is 
close by this destined-to-be-famous piece of work, and we 
spent much time on the Jawn watching with boundless 
admiration the skill with which the transposition went 
forward under the direction of a young man, but a few 
years out of the high school of the town. 

A few days before, we had heard the educational lead- 
ers at the American Institute of Instruction discussing a 
variety of questions bearing upon the adjustment ef re- 
cent tendencies in elementary instruction, and while there, 
three thousand educators at the National Educational 
Association were attempting to adjust several problems in 
industrial and religious education, and we asked ourselves 
repeatedly if it is not possible to rebuild the school sys- 
tem so that the latest and best ideas and methods shall 
replace all that is useless in the old without demoralizing 
the system, without sacrificing either pupils or teachers 
in the process. It is possible, but it will require expert 
engineering. 


STATISTICAL SCIENCE. 


Our special article in this issue on the history and de- 
velopment of practical statistics, will be studied with seri- 
ous interest by all, and will be especiaily appreciated by 
the teacher for its suggestiveness. This is the first time 
this matter has been thus presented to the public, and 
without doubt it will be as a revelation to many. Stu- 
dents and teachers of geography, history, political econ- 
omy, and sociology, have much to do with statistics in 
various forms, and should know something of their origin 
and aim, and of the methods which make them possible. 
This enables one to understand and appreciate a powerful 
factor in modern civilization. In this comprehensive 
article Mr. Brigham presents, with the aid of drawings 
especially prepared, a very clear account of the rise and 
growth of what is destined to become a very important 
branch of learning. 

In view of the fact that this is one of the youngest ree- 
ognized sciences, it is not surprising that we know so little 
about it notwithstanding it has made such remarkable 
progressive strides. General Garfield, in his celebrated 
speech on the census of 1870, was the first person to give 
the public a comprehensive idea of the science. He gave 
practically a complete history of the work of statistical 
investigation from its earliest days. In his tributes to 
statisticians and their work, he showed a broader and 
deeper appreciation of this department of public service 
than did any of his contemporaries. 

About fifteen years ago a leading statistician observed 
that the interest in statistics was pathetic, meaning that 
the workingman of America was seeking light and had 
turned with eagerness toward the promises held out by 
statistics, realizing that upon the results of honest investi- 
gation may depend the happiness and prosperity of a 


multitude of workers. Without adequate statistics we 
can have absolutely no intelligent discussion of such im- 
portant matters as the tariff, national aid to education, 
temperance, ete. 

But there has been a very marked increase of public 
interest in statistics, until now as we approach the end of 
another decade we find ourselves expecting wonderful 
things of the census of 1890. It is a well recognized fact 
that the composition of society is becoming more and 
more complex. It follows naturally, therefore, that sta- 
tistical investigation must be made more searching and 
complete. To-day sections of the great West find them- 
selves burdened with debt in the form of mortgages. These 
loans have been made by investment companies, which in 
turn have borrowed the money from other sources. The 
West wishes to know from whom this money has come, 
and the machinery of the next census is to be relied upon 
to supply the information. 

With a thousand Abacus Tabulators, an apparatus 
evolved from the door-counting machine described in the 
article, it would be possible to count our 65,000,000 of 
population in 45 days, giving details of sex, distinguishing 
native and foreign born, supplying eight details of color 
and race, and five details of conjugal condition. When a 
science can accomplish such results in its early youth, 
what may not be expected from its prime of manhood ? 


THE COMING CRITIC. 


While we appreciate the absurdity of most of the criti- 
cism upon the school as it is taught, especially so much 
of it as demands that it do everything in every depart- 
ment of a child's education for the home, the shop, the 
church, and the state, we are inclined to think the school is 
the gainer from the criticism. From a variety of causes 
teaching, more than almost any other profession, needs the 
stimulus of criticism. The lawyer stands in the presence 
of a judge who charges the jury with no respect for the 
attorney’s sensitiveness ; the statesman goes before a mer- 
ciless constituency who pass upon his wit, wisdom, and 
worth without fear; the preacher stands before his 
parishioners every week knowing that a small minority 
can easily make his life among them unbearable, and 
jeopardize his income ; a merchant knows that his com- 
petitors are offering goods to his customers at such prices 
and with such tempting bait that he must always be at 
his best. 

With the teacher all this is changed. He stands before 
children whose ignorance he is exposing continually with 
the assumption that he knows it all. He despises the 
criticism of the committee as of men unfamiliar with the 
school work of the day, and if there be a superintendent 
whose scholarship he cannot challenge, he can easily get 
nearer some member of the school board than the super- 
intendent and be more secure than that official himself, 
and thereafter ignore his suggestions if he choose. He 
can play upon the prejudices of the lower wing of the 
committee, and make himself the more secure because of 
his non-professional zeal. 

The profession as a whole, therefore, needs public crit- 
icism for its own highest activity. It will easily disre- 
gard any comments that are truisms, any criticisms that 
merely state the facts. It must be vexed, angered, en- 
raged, outraged by the falsity and injustice of the charges, 
then in defending the schools it will bring them up to 
the standard they have been assuming in theory. Eng- 
land never saw any such school as Dickens’ pictured, 
none that could have sat for such a caricature as he de- 
scribed. Bat all the schools of England and of every 
civilized nation were improved because of the cruel, un- 
just picture his imagination presented in fiction. America 
has never seen any such spirit or character among her 
school men as is portrayed. The caricature would be as 
unjust were it the product of genius, as was Nicholas 
Nickleby. But the schools need criticism. There will 
be more of it. It will be more severe, more unjust, and 
will eventually be the work of a genius. We do not want 
any part in this criticism ; we do not want the conscience, 
fanaticism, or wit of the ‘ coming critic” of the school. 
We pity the unoffending “Squeers” and innocent 
“Fanny” who may be sent to the madhouse or the grave 
by the injustice that will furnish the spice that shall 


make it readable. But we have,no question that the 


teaching will be improved, the cause of education ad- 
vanced, and American institutions ennobled by the 
“ coming critic.” 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Bright, bright, restless bright, through the sunburnt weeds, 
Wavers the butterfly, 
And August passeth by. 

— Robert Browning is writing a volume of ‘‘ semi-hamorous”’ 
poems. 

— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes celebrates his 80th birthday 
to-day. 

— The biographies of Louisa M. Alcott and of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe will be ready in September. 

— ‘*Home Sweet Home” is to be the battle hymn in the pro- 
hibition campaign in South Dakota. 

— The original draft of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘‘' The Bells,’’ has 
just been sold in London for eighty dollars. 

— Kawanabe Kyosai, probably the greatest contemporary Jap- 
anese artist, has just died at the age of 58 years. 

— Mr. Oscar Wilde will cease to be the editor of The Woman's 
World after the appearance of the September number. 

— Raskin has presented to the Cork High School for girls a case 
of rare and costly minerals, including five uncut Brazilian diamonds, 

— Margaret Deland is summering at Kennebunkport, Me., Celia 
Thaxter on the Isle of Shoals, and Sarah Orne Jewett at South 
Berwick, Me. 

— Mrs. George H. Corliss will erect a fine building for the Y, 
M. C, A. at Newburyport, Mass., as a memorial of her late hus- 
band, the famous engine builder. 

— Helen Ainslie Smith, the JoURNAL’s popular New York 
correspondent, will contribute stories of ‘‘ The Thirteen Colonies ’’ 
to Putnam’s Stories of the Nations. 


— George Bancroft, it is said, owns the largest private library in_ 


Washington. Among his treasures is a copy of Don Juan which 
Lord Byron gave him with his autograph, and poems which 
Wordsworth gave him. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Boston women have organized with a committee of fifty for the 
purpose of keeping the city schools out of politics. 

The will of the late George B. Hyde, master of the Everett 
School and a member of the school board of this city, provides that 
the income of his property is to be used by his wife during her life- 
time. Then the town of Sturbridge is to receive $20,000 for a 
public (Hyde) library; Harvard College, $5,000; the city of 
Boston $1,400 for a statue of Rufus Choate, and the entire resi- 
due of his estate, presumably in the neighborhood of $100,000, is 
to go to the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Supt. George Howland, of Chicago, as has been his custom for 
many years, spent several of his vacation days in this city enjoying 
the harbor and seaside resorts. His addresses upon education, 
which are among the most literary, philosophical, and sensible 
papers written by the educators of the day, are to appear as a 
volume in the International Educational Series edited by Dr. 
Harris, and published by the Appletons. ——Dr. John E. Bradley, 
superiotendent of the Minneapolis schools, has passed his vacation 
in Massachusetts, interesting himself especially in the affairs of 
Williams College, to whose board of trustees he was recently elected. 
He takes with him a number of teachers for special and regular 
work in his city. Edwin C, Hewett, LL.D., president of Illivois 
State Normal University, has spent a portion of every vacation for 
thirty years or more in New England.——Selim H. Peabody, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Industrial University, has enjoyed the comfort 
and luxury of New England life this season. ——Sarah L. Arnold, 
the training teacher of Minneapolis, has spent this month in Massa- 
chusetts, giving much of her time to the selection of teachers for 
vacancies in that rapidly growing city.——Principal Bryam, of 
Bangor, has been enjoying Boston summer life, 

John T. Prince, agent of the Board of Education, who has been 
in Europe studying for the past fifteen months, returned this week, 
and will enter upon his work at once, Few American students 
abroad have been able to do so much for themselves pedagogically 
as he, as few can make the benefits so serviceable to the cause. 
A close student of methods, widely experienced as a gram- 
mar school principal, high school principal, city and town 
superintendent, and state agent, he went away with a full knowl- 
edge of what points of observation and study were most needed, and 
has devoted himself with singleness of purpose to these interests. 
——Joseph H. Tudor, late principal of Allegheny County Acad- 
emy, Cumberland, Md., recently elected to the professorship of 
mathematics in the Coates College for Women, Terre Haute, [nd., 
has passed the season at the Harvard Summer School of Science. 
——Mr. McClintock, for many years Cowperthwait’s New England 
agent, is at present connected with Harper Brothers’ magazine 
interests. 

General Joseph L. Chamberlain, ex-president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and ex-governor of Maine, a brilliant literary man and a 
successful business man, has taken the presidency of the New Eng- 
land Magazine Company, Boston, which assures a vigorous ad- 
ministration. He has secured as editors Dr, E. E. Hale and Edwin 
D. Mead. In this department Dr. Hale is at his best, all his later 
writing and thinking having been along this line. Mr. Mead, al- 


though inexperienced in editorial work, has proved himself a genius 
in grappling with the problems that make history. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE CHILD’S DEVELOPMENT. 

In reading Mr. Winship’s interesting series of articles tracing 
the child’s development, presuming that he will go on with the 
course until his subject reaches manhood and old age, it will be 
well to observe to what extent he falls into line with Shakespeare. 
It will be seen from the following lines from “ As You Like It,’’ 
Act. II. Scene 7, that the poet begins just about as far back as 
Mr. Winship does : 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewiing and puking in his nurse’s arms ; 
And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school; and then, the lover; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow ; then, a soldier ; 
Fall of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in py tee Png and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation E 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then, the justice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cat, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, — 
And so he plays his part; the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and alipper’d pantaloon ; 
With spectacle on nose, and pauch on side; — 
His youthfal hose well sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound: Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


MAYFLOWER OR GOLDEN-ROD ? 


I have watched with much interest the disscussion in the JouUR- 
NAL about our national flower, and now as the matter seems to 
have been narrowed down to the mayflower and golden-rod, [ wish 
to utter my protest against the latter. Ia the first place, it is not 
definite, for there are scores of species of the golden-rod, and many 
of them have little claim to be called beautifal, while the mayflower 
stands alone. Whether we find it in the woods or on the open hills, 
on the mountains of New Hampshire or around Plymouth Rock, 
we know we have the eame flower. Again, we want a flower that 
everybody admires. I venture tosay that very few farmers can be 
found that have any admiration for the golden-rod. It is one of 
the pests of bis pasture, and appeals only to the sense of sight, and 
that too, not naturally. It requires a somewhat cultivated taste to 


get enraptured over the golden-rod, but the mayflower is the 
friend of all classes. I never met a farmer so uncultured that he 
had no love for it. The very spot on the farm where it grows has 
a charm for him, and it is both beautiful to look at and delightful 
in perfume. Our national flower should be one that all people like, 
and not one admired only by the followers of Oscar Wilde. 

A. T., Groton, Mass. 


Create a sentiment in favor of loyalty and obedience. 
Order must be secured and preserved. 

Reserve all punishments for emergercies. 

Punish only as a last resort. 

Overwork tempts to unnecessary punishing. 

Reward obedience and loyalty. 

Art in discipline dispenses with force. 

Love for teaching means dislike for severity. 


Peace indicates greater prosperity than war in school. 
Unreasovable requirements cause rebellion. 

Never speak when angered. 

Insincerity will lead to demoralization. 

Some things are worse than merited punishment. 
Harsh words are as bad as hard blows. 

Merit respect and expect it. 

Every teacher must depend upon self. 

Nothing atones for a disorderly school. 

The ideal diseipline is sometimes impossible. 


DIVERSITY OF OPINION, 


It is interesting to compare the various origins which different 
authorities give to well-known phrases. For instance, in the expres- 
sion ‘‘ Nine tailors make a man,’’ we find that there is quite a 
diversity of opinion as to its origin. 

The British Apollo says: ‘It happened that eight tailors, hav- 
ing finished considerable pieces of work at the house of a certain 
person of quality, and having received all the money due for the 
same, a virago servant: maid of the house, observing them to be but 
slender built animals and in their mathematical postures on their 
shop-board appearing but so many pieces of men, resolved to en- 
count and pillage them on the road. The better to compass her 
design, she procured a very terrible black pudding, which, having 
waylaid them, she presented at the breast of the foremost. They, 
mistaking this prop of life for an instrument of death, at least a 
blunderbuss, readily yielded up their money ; but she, nut contented 
with that, severely disciplined them with a endgel she carried in the 
other hand, all which they bore with a philosophical resignation. 
Thus, eight not being able to deal with one woman, by consequence 
could not make a man, on which account a ninth is added.”’ 


_ In the Quincy Patriot, bowever, we find the following explana- 
tion: ‘* The old saying * Nine tailers mske a man,’ is so seldom 
correctly quoted that the true reading and meaning is worth repro- 
duction. The proper word, as above, is ‘tailers,’ not ‘tailors,’ as 
often written, and its origin can be traced back several centuries, 
It was one of the customs when a person died in the parish, to toll the 
church bell once for every year of the deceased’s life. But nobody 


ify 
ia could tell the sex of the departed, so the sexton, to grati 
ecenieie, pete ringiog in the usual way the number of or 
would give eight quick strokes if the deceased was a woman, - 
nine if it was a man. = the end ag 
called ‘ tailers,’ an us nine taile 
ah _ M. C. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NOTABLE. 


Iron found in America 1815. 
First insurance, marine, 533. 
First wheeled carriages 1559. 
First American express 1821. 
First illuminating gas in 1792. 
Musical notes introduced 1338. 
Latin ceased to be spoken 580. 
Bible translated into Saxon 637. 
Gunpowder used by Chinese 80. 
Bible translated into 
Photographs first produ 2. 
Old Sieonen finished B.C. 430. 
Emancipation Proclamation 1863. 
Paper made by Chinese B.C. 220. 
Bible translated into English 1534. 
— Somerville Journal. 


First jury 970. 

Pins made 1450. 

Needles used 1545. 

First cast iron 1544. 
Matches made 1829. 

First newspaper 1494. 

Coal used as fuel 1834. 
Surnames used in 1162. 
Lead pencils used 1514. 
Window glass used 694. 
First gold coin B. C. 206. 
Tobacco introduced 1583. 
First steam railroad 1830, 
Kerogene introduced = 
First stamps 
light invented 1874. 


25,000,000 


Anson P. Stokes, 5,000,000 


THE 72 MILLIONAIRES, 

Names. Probably accurate. 
E. B. Coxe, - - $ 9,000,000 
L. Z. Leiter, - - 5,000,000 
L. P. Morton, - - ae - - 2,000,000 
A. J. Drexel, - - - 20,000,000 
Philip Armour,, - - - - 25,000,000 
Jobn L. Blair, - - + - - - 15,000,000 
Robert Bonner, - - - = = - 3,000,000 
J.J. Astor, - - - 75,000,000 
W. Astor, - - - - 75,000,000 
Montgomery Sears, - + - - - 5,000,000 
George M. Pullman, - - - - 5 000,000 
B. P. Hutchinson, - 8,000,000 
George Ehret, - - - - 5,000,000 
Rarsell A. Alger, 5,000,000 
John P. Jones, - - - - - - 1,600,900 
Marshall Field - ~ - - - - 15,000,000 
John D. Rockefeller, - - - 40,000,000 
H Fiagler, - - - - 12,000,000 
John J Jennings, - - - - 5,000,000 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, - - 50,000,000 
William K. Vanderbilt, - 45,000,000 
F. W. Vanderbilt, - 12,000,000 
G. W. Vanderbilt, - - - 12,000,000 
Jay Gould, - - 7 - - 60,000,000 
P. T. Barnum, - - - - 2,000,000 
W. English, - - - - 2,000 000 
Andrew Carnegie, “ - - 10,000,000 
D. W. Bishop, - - - - 1,500,000 
George W. EG - - 8,000,000 


J. W. Mackay, - - 15,000,000 
James G. Fair, - 15,000,000 
Leland Stanford, - - 30,000,000 
Charles Pratt, - - 10,000,000 
George W. Childs, - 5,000,000 
John Wanamaker, - 3,000,000 
Warner Miller, - - 1,000,000 
W. H. Windom, -~— - 1,000,000 
Sidney Dillon, - - 4,000,000 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


The House of Commons has 670 members. The Speaker re- 
ceives $25,000 salary; Chairman of Committees, $12,500. It has 
465 English members,—30 Welch, 72 Scotch, 103 Irish. Total, 
670. 

The House of Lords consists of the whole peerage of England 
and representatives of«the peerage of Scotland and Ireland; 4 
princes of the blood; 2 archbishops; 22 dukes; 20 marquises; 
114 earls; 28 viscounts; 24 bishops; 288 barons; 16 Scottish 
peers, elected by each parliament; 28 Irish psers, elected for life; 
Total, 543. 

The ‘‘ princes of the blood’’ are: Albert Edward; Alfred 
Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, 45 years of age; Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, Dake of Connaught, 39 years; George 
William Frederick Charles, Dake of Cambridge. 

The archbishops are: Canterbury, Edward White Benson, D.D., 
age 60, consecrated 1877; York, William Thompson, D.D., age 
70, consecrated ’61. 

The speaker, Lord High Chancellor of England, receives $20,- 
000 salary. The Chairman of Committees, Duke of Buckingham, 
has $12,500. ‘The Lord Chancellor need not bea peer. He sits 
upon a crimson pillow-case called the ‘‘ woolsack.’’ The Clerk 
of Parliament gets $20.000 a year, a residence, and pension. The 
Sergeant. at-Arms has $7,500 a year. 

The Queen never comes into Parliament except to open, adjourn, 
or diseolve it. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


The Jews-harp.—The origin of the name of this instrament has 
nothiog whatever to do with the Jews or their music, but is a cor- 
ruption of the French word jru-trompe, which means a toy trumpet. 
Bacon called it jeu-trompe; Beaumont, jeu-trump ; and Hackluyt 
was the first to call it by its modern name,—jews-harp. Another 
name for it is jaws-harp, which originated from the placing of the 
instrument upon the jaws to play upon it. he 

Whalebone.—The name “‘ whaleboné’’ as applied to the substance 
so commonly in use, is a misnomer. It contains no properties of 
bone, and its correct name isba/een. ‘This baleen is found attached 
to the u per jaw of the monster, and the whale uses it to strain the 
water which @ takes into his mouth. Since this is the case, it is 
amusing to notice an ancient English requirement. This ordered 
that when a whale was captured on the British coast, it was to be 
divided between the king and queen, bat the queen was to have the 


tail and the king the head t 3 
supplied with whalebone!’ thatthe queen’ wardrobe might be, 


A Watch Melted by Lightning.—It is related that early in this 
century a fishing-boat was overtaken by a violent thunder-storm jy 
the vicinity of the Shetland Islands. This boat was struck by 
lightning, which came down the mast, shattering it to pieces, and 
melted into a mass a watch in the pocket of the skipper who sat 
near the mast. The heat scorched the man considerably, but did 
him no further harm. Max, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the ‘‘ Three-per-cent. Fund ?”’ Missour. 
— Where can I get Thompson’s Aids to Mathematical Caleula- 
tion? W. A. Mc, 


— To ‘* Argyle”’: Milton doubtless refers to Greece in the lines 


you mention. 


—To ‘Normal’: Hiram Powers is considered the greatest 
sculptor America has produced. G. E. M. 


— Who are the Knights of the Garter? Is it an ancient or 
modern, an English or international, order ? AMERICAN, 


— To “Errol, Manchester’’: Largest fresh-water lake, Lake 
Superior ; largest salt-water lake, Caspian Sea. 
G. W. C., Suffield, Conn. 


— To ‘*G. W. C.”’: The expression ‘“‘ the Almighty dollar’’ or- 
iginated with Washington Irving in ‘‘ The Creole Village.’’ 
Apo, Memphis, Tenn. 
— To “ Gettysburg’: The canal mentioned was planned and 
carried to completion by DeWitt Clinton; hence the jocular name, 
MILWAUKEE, 
Reply also received from R. L. P., Boston. 


— What is the average number of years required to complete 
the course in a public and high school ? 
E. C., Morgantown, W. Va. 


Eleven or twelve years are generally required for the completion. 
—([Eb. 


— To ‘‘Small Captain’: Fernandez Gonsalvo, of Cordova, was 
commonly called ‘‘ the Great Captain.’’ One of the most success- 
fal soldiers of the age in which he lived, he was employed by the 
king of Spain ie his Italian wars. Died at Grenada, December, 
1575. Fort WARREN. 

— A question of interest has occurred to me which I am as yet 
unable to answer to my own satisfaction. I will, therefore, invite 
the teachers’ attention to it. What countries have ruled the 
world? When? How long? What caused the supremacy, and 
what the downfall, of these countries ? A. B. F. 


— Can some querist tell me the location of the ‘‘ Gate of 
Tears’’ ? Moore mentions it in ‘‘ The Fire Worshipers’’ iv the 
following lines: 


** Like some ill-destined birk that steers 
In silence through the Gate of Tears.’’ 


McArruuR, New Bedford. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The smallest screws in the world are made in watch factories. 


Prof Newton estimates that 400,000,000 meteors fall to the earth 
annually. 

Garden and Forest is authority for the statement that the beech 
trees are never struck by lightning. 

Constantinople bas forty printing and as many lithographic estab- 
lishments for a population of about 700,000. 

Lake Nyassa, Africa, is a gigantic trough of granite and gneiss, 
three hundred miles in length, nowhere over fifty miles in breadth, 
and sixteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, the 
mountains rising all around it, and sometimes almost sheer above 
it, to a further height of one, two, and three thousand feet. 


Extremes Meeting. —Fort Keogh, Montana, has the widest range 
of temperature of any place on earth. Last summer the thermom- 
eter ranged from 120 to 130 degrees above, while recently it 
marked 65 degrees below zerd,—a total range of 195 degrees.— 
Popular Science News. 

The poppy forms a network of roots that caunot be exterminated 
without great difficulty. French engineers are now sowing newly 
constructed railway embankments with poppies, with a view to pre- 
vent their destruction by heavy rains. 

It is estimated by a mint official that there are still in existence 
over 100,000,000 of the old-fashioned copper cents, about 120,000,- 
000 of copper-nickel cents, nearly 5,000,000 of the present issue of 
brown pennies, and 25,000,000 of nickel three-cent pieces, and 
about 200,000,000 of the nickel five-cent pieces. The total value 
rb outstanding various coins is put in round numbers at $62,- 


According to Professor Sargent, the strongest wood in the United 

States is that of the nutmeg hickory of the Arkansas region, and 
the weakest is the West Indian birch. The most elastic is the 
tamarack, the white or shellbark hickory ranking far below it. 
The least elastic, and the lowest in specific gravity, is the wood of 
the Ticus aurea. The wood having the highest specific gravity, 
upon which the value as fuel in general depends, is the bluewood 
of Texas. 
The abolition of slavery in Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania was gradual. Rbode Island 
aod Connecticut had a few slaves as late as 1840. New York cow- 
menced abolition in 1799, and completed it in 1827. New Jersey 
began to abolish itin 1804, and had 236 slaves in the state in 1850. 
Pennsylvania began to abolish it in 1780, and in 1840 had 64. Ver- 
mont abolished it in 1777, and Massachusetts, including wht is 
now Maine, in 1780. District of Columbia abolished it Apri! 1), 
1862, and paid slave-holders $1,000,000 for compensation. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Ohio, Iodiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Californ'* 
and Oregon never legalized slavery, 
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3 August 29, 1889. JOURNAL OF 

in OUR BOOK TABLE. 

by the me ES of women with men on a footing of equality,—did not | classes. For instance, verse 3, a 
d Owi: present variety i 


Homer's In1ap, Booxs I-III. Edited by Thomas D. 
Seymour, Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale College. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co., 1887. 8x53{ in., 235 pp. Price, $1.50. 
In these days nothing seems to be settled. For years certain 
portions of the Iliad and Odyssey have been required for admis- 
la- sion to college. More recently the effort has been made on the 
part of the colleges to have the preparatory sckgpols fit their stu- 
dents to read average passages from the Iliad and Odyssey at 
sight. Now a sentiment has arisen that the stady of Homer would 


books to be consulted, and copious notes. 
William Henry P. Phyfe. New York: G. 


pronunciation of an unusually number of 


words and phrases from foreign la 


nes 
better be postponed to college days, and the preparatory period of ‘ i : 
instruction in Greek devoted wholly to the study of prose. This oe, Te hers students such a handbook supplies a want 
opinion was advanced at a meeting of teachers last winter, aad is to 


reat be discussed with considerable thoroughness at another the coming 
autumn. 

If this radical change in plan should be adopted, no better text- 
book for the collegiate study of Homer could be desired than the 
volame before us. In many ways it shows the hand of a master. 
‘ In the first place, all the demands of carefal scholarship in the 

remises are met. The notes are based upon the commentary of 
ake rofessor Ameis, as revised and published in 1884 by Professor 
Hentze. To quote from the preface: ‘‘ The grammatical studies 
of Professor Hentz have been an excellent complement to the liter- 
ary and «sthetic work of Professor Ameis.’’ It might be added 
that the American editor has done his share of the work with no 
- less excellence, adapting the work to the somewhat earlier stage of 

progress at which the American boy begins Homer, as com 

1. with his German cousin. In particular, there is scarcely a dall 
page in the book, from preface to index. Illustrations have been 
drawn from a wide range of reading, and those from the Bible, 


abridged dictionaries. It is a very aseful book. 


and Milton, and Virgil are especially helpful in arousing an apprecia. 
me, tion of the poetic spirit of the The comprehensive famil- | 
z, iarity of the editor with Homeric literature is shown by many an| @W of Progress”’ ; ‘* Gra 


allusion. More attention is paid to synonyms than in most editions ity’’; ‘* Agnosticism of Paul’’; ‘* Dogmatism 


of Homer, and a!l difficulties of importance are skillfully removed. 
lete In some instances we should venture to prefer another interpreta- 
ra ey here taught. One example will suffice,—the passage 
a. , 137-39: 
137. ei dé Ke dé Kev 
non, i) redv Alavrog lav yépac, i) 
6 dé kev KexoAGoerat dv Kev ikwuat, 


Here the annotator follows the usual interpretation, which re- 


the influences of the time, and highly spiritual 
handsome volume, English cloth, gilt top. 


bang gards the second dé in 137 as introducing an apodosis, explains} Henry THE SEVENTH. By James Gairdner. 
‘Awuat and G50 as sabjunctives used almost like futures in apodosis,| & Co. 291 pp., 7425. Price, 60 cents. 
the and, closing the proposition at makes the remainder of 139 a 
ber, supplementary, but distinct, proposition. We make bold to op- 
arly head master of the Cambridge in School, but never, to our | same 
knowledge, hitherto put into print. This new reading regards the to the throne. His carty life, his crowning on Beowerth 
8 yet whole passage of three full lines as a rc og osition, os a 
avite comma, instead of a semicolon, after oreover, (Awa: is great is time. ir- 
the the meaning choose for The then have end wah the of 
e protasis continued to and including éAwv, while the last seven ination i : 
and words would constitute the apodosis. As a rendering we suggest bow be mage 
F. the following : 
But if they do not give me a prize of honor, and if I myself go and 
e of choose (for myself) either your prize or that of Ajax, or seize and lead continent, and had not his brother been taken by pirates at sea, it 
» the away the one that belongs to Odysseus, then he will be angry, I think, |ig gupposed that he, too, might have made his great discovery 


to whom I may come. 
The same reasoning applies to A. 324-25. 
The appendix opens with a very interesting account of the exist- 
ing manuscripts of Homer,—more than a hundred in number,— 
-d. and also of the most noted and valuable printed editions to the 
year 1886. A list of valuable auxiliaries to the study of Homer, 
giving thirty-five titles in Latin, German, English, and modern 
Greek, next find a place. Then follow the critical notes, devoted 
rather to the furnishing of supplementary ioformation, than to dis 
putation. 
As a whole, this volume must be regarded as among the very 
best in the admirable series of which it forms a part, and of which 
its editor is one of the editors-in-chief. 


under Henry’s patronage. 


sis of words, contains also language | 


various reading grades of the common schools. 
pletely su 


understand diacritical marking, and will have 
nouncing words which he has occasion to look 
Still other features of this speller recommend it 
progressive teachers. 


Tue Tents AND Twetrru Books or THE INSTITUTIONS 

beech OF QUINTILIAN. With explanatory notes by Henry S. Frieze, 
Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. ew edition, 

revised and improved. New York; D. Appleton & Co, -1888. 


etab- 714 in., 204 pp. 
: ‘Lhe name of the author is aguarantee of excellence in the anno- 
neiss, tation of this volume. Professor Frieze has not been a prolific : 
adth, writer of textbooks, but upon his few worke of this class he has} °° pp. Price, 60 cents. 
__ the concentrated the ripeness of his scholarship and the fruit of years Fis 
above in the classroom. 
‘ first edition of this 1865, called 
range orth by an experiment e author’s in own middle classes, rs re 
moni- continued for two years. gulf, if I may so express it, be-|/ocality draws from the old 
tly it tween the Latinity of Livy and Tagitus is in a manner bridged | *¥°"*Y> —the simple story of — 
e8.— over by what may be called the intermediate or transitional style of 
Quintilian,” is the language in which he then recorded the result 
‘nated of the trial. The text and notes were based chiefly upon those of 
newly Professor Bonnell, but were altered to adapt them to the use of 
> pre- students in the middle courses of an American college. They have men. The illustrations are good. 


served a valuable purpose for over twenty years. To answer the 
demand for a new edition, the text has been revised with careful 


mentary law. On our editorial pages in this issue we speak more tic necessity in order to deliver him from the 


The excellence which has characterized the annotation of this series by Wm. Henry Phyte price, $1.25. New York: G. P. Pu 


society, in the generally accepted sense of =the term, —the familiar | importance, and cover the usual ground of criticism in collegiate 


of some twenty-two lines, 


exist in France until the century under review was considerably | has eighteen separate notes, of which one is historical, one geo- 
advanced. The education of the sex, whether by private tuition or | graphical, six grammatical. and the remaining ten are clues to aid 
in the monastic schools, was adapted to the almost conventual ex-/in construing the text. There are thirty-six references to other 


middle ages. The/ passages in Thucydides, andone to a passage in Homer. The notes 


change that marked the seventeenth century forms the basis of this | occupy a fourth more space than the text and are in much finer 
interesting work, which is prepared for student use with a list of|type. So much for quantity. In quality they leave little to be 
transl 


desired. Frequently the ations are very happy, 
as in line 12 where éy yepoi is rendered “in actual battle.”’ In the 


Seven THousanp WorpDs OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. By /| Appendix, which covers some forty pages, there are careful discus- 


P. Patnam’s Sons. | sions of the various readings of the text, and the mention of the 
views of eminent scholars. Obviously this will be of service to the 


491 pp. Price, $1.25. 
he value of this complete handbook of difficulties in the English | professor rather than to the student. 


proper names We have previously alladed to the delightfully clear type and 


, consists in the fact that | Convenient size of this series. The present volume has all the ex- 
these words are not found grouped for handy reference anywhere | ternal excellences of its predecessors. 


never before met in so convenient and concise a form. Nothing}COLLOquIA Latina. Adapted to the Beginners’ Books 

is a better test of the general and comprehensive culture of a/ of Jones, Leighton, and Collar and Daniell. By Benjamin L. 
er or educator than the correct pronunciation of words used. D’Ooge, M.A., Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State 

The satisfaction that accrues from the ability to pronounce correctly} Normal School. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1888. 7}x5., 

is very great. Of the 7,000 words presented in this work, twenty- p. 81. Price, 30 cents. 

five hundred are proper names, which are always very troublesome Th 

to those not posted on the general usage, that becomes authority. | is to arouse enthusiasm and secure thorough practice, in the midst 

Each sound in each word is represented, so that no doubt can exist | of the drudgery of the elementary Latin study. They are spirited 

of Mr. Phyfe’s pronunciation, The system of marking is identical | in tone, progressive as to difficulty, and well annotated. They bear 

with the great Eoglish authorities,— Webster and Worcester’s un- | the marks of having been tested in the schoolroom in advance of 


ese dialogues are well calculated to serve their purpose, which 


publication. ‘Those who are using books for beginners which in- 
troduce such exercises will here find supplementary material of a 


Siens oF Promise. Sermons Preached in Plymouth helpful sort, and those who are not yet converted to the practice of 

Palpit, Brooklyn, 1887-89. By Lyman Abbott. New York :| talking Latin in the classroom 

Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 8 x5}., 301 pp. Price, $1.50. 

ymou , those preached by the successor of Henry|Srupres In THE SOUTH AND WEST, WITH COMMENTS ON 
Ward Beecher. The first is Dr. Abbott's memorial discourse on/ ©,yana, By Charles Dudley Warner. New York: Harper 
the deceased preacher, under the head of ‘‘ A Great Leader.” Then} & Brothers. 484 pp., 8x5. 


follow, ‘‘ Death, the Interpreter’’; ‘‘ Necessity of 
of Gall”; Relig! We have seen no book so valuable for class reading where the 


ean use these colloquia by way of 


experiment. 


: best prose style, geographical knowledge, commercial facts, and 
of Paul”; “ The patriotic sentiment are sought. One of the best American writers 


Church’s One Foundation ’’ ; ‘* Power of the Keys ”’ ; “Salvation by| here furnished most reliable information upon every topic 

Growth’’; ‘‘ Salvation by Grace’; ‘‘ A Power unto Salvation”? ; 

Law of Lov <The Peace of God” What. ie the of importance, —socially, industrially, commercially, educationally, 
ible piri ature’’; ‘* Does Mercy Endure ; they 

religious writings; they are clear, compact with thought, alive with 


historically, and religiously, regarding the great cities of the South 


and iospiring. A) TREATISE ON MecHantcs. Part I. Sta- 
tics. By Rev. Isaac Warren, M.A. London: Longmans, 
London: Green, & Co. 144 pp., 8$x5. Price, $1.00. 

*| In the same admirable style that characterizes all their publica- 
tions these publishers present by most attractive methods the essen- 


A work of uncommon interest in the publishers’ valuable series | tials of statics, The work is full of exercises of a character and va- 
of Twelve English Statesmen is this story of the Seventh Henry, | riety usefal as well as rare. There is a fascination in the book 
born fatherless, and thoroughly schooled by adversity before he| not often found associated with the highest mechanical accuracy. 


Field, his foreign policy, wars with Brittany and France, domestic | . Berwarp Moszs, Ph.D., of the University of . 
5 .D. y of Califor- 
life, alliances with other nations, and all that these imply of event ale, has weltten, and the P ‘fic P of Oakland, Cal., has pub- 


lished (pp. 256; price, $1.50), a A Study ef the Federal Govern- 


toon chapters, whose completences in matter io equalled by the ment of Switzerland. It is not only the best available study of 


Swiss history through governmental development, but is one of the 


ated with the discovery of the New World. By his encouragement 
Four years earlier Columbus had first set foot on the great western ia, and a study of the forces that produced it. ederalism 


Brrcu Deng, a novel by William Westall, author of 
‘* Fair Crusader,’’ ‘‘ A Phantom City,’’ etc., has come through the 
ever-laden press of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, in the list of their 


SHovup’s GRADED SPELLER. By William J. Shoup, reproductions of English works. When a solid volume (paper) ap- 
M.S., Principal of the Fourth Ward School, Dubuque, Ia. St. proaching 400 pages can be had for 45 cents, the American novel 
Paul: D. D. Merrill. 127 pp.,74x5. Price, 20 cents. 


This drill book ling, defining, and the analy-| waifs and grandees, the distinct classes that compose English soci- 
ey eS ‘Gaatlen athe ety, and has its pathetic and sympathetic side. All readers should 


synonyms, homonyms, etc., thoroughly adapted to use with the applaud the ai building and endowment of a free school 


reader need not hunger for mental food. It is a story of London 


That one has com-|4t Birch Dene. ‘0 combat ignorance is to combat vice.’’ 


; ceeded in making the study of words a delight to the un-/ Unper the title of Home Rule and Federation, an En- 
folding minds of children, as this author appears to bave done, | pjish physician, author of ‘ The Elements of Social Science,’’ dis- 
will be good news to many of his fellow teachers. The pupil | cugses the Irish Question in a pamphlet of some sixty closely printed 
trained by methods here presented will, besides spelling correctly, | pages; with remarks on law and government and international 


no trouble in pro-| anarchy, and a proposal for the federal union of France and Eng- 
up in a dictionary. land, as the most important step to the federation of the world. 
for examination by| He professes to be a warm friend of Ireland, though an opponent 
of local self government for her in the sense of a separate parlia- 
ment, as such independence of the British Government would con- 


Fisuin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. With | stitute her a foreign state, like France or Holland. It is an essay of 
Illustrations. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 7} x5, | considerable power and interest. From the press of E, Truelove, 


London. 


of the White) their series of Knickerbocker Nuggets, G. P. Put. 
A pation |nam’s Sons have fitly included some of the work of Heinric 

ttin’ h | 8ccepted on the continent of Europe as belonging to standard Ger- 
ventures of a New Year’s Eve, e Broken Pitcher,’ Jona- 
the general pai, nal homely and Frock,” and Night," the fiat hres transaid i 
pathetic account of the death of Jimmy, from a fall that happened | !835 by Parke Godwin, the last never before put into English type, 
to him while out in search of two lads believed to be lost on here presented as representative of tte 
mountains, true to the desire of his heart to be of use to his fellow |@e2ius of story telling. All. are gracefully rendered; one 

possesses a definite and original individ 


ty. Twenty-five 
volumes of these diminutive masses of precious metal are now 
ready. One dollar. 
E.sMERE ELsEWHERE, by a Disciple of James Free- 
man Clarke, and published by Wm. Macdonald & Co., presents 
what the writer calls logical and theological shifts and makeshifts. 
The aim of the author, or compiler, is not very clear ; he has 
decide 200 im-|bromght together a variety of arguments, anecdotes, and stanzas, 


we cr po ed questions without turning aleaf. The public| Which have more or less bearing on the religious beliefs and dis- 
school should send no 


beliefs of the hero of Mrs. Ward's novel, whose death was an artis- 
edge to which 
he had been conducted. It might be safe to say concerning this 
disciple that he is like his master, though, to judge from these 
pages, not sufficiently established in doctrine to be a spiritual bene- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ales hokke ; price, $1.00. —— Great Words from 
= ts. 000 ords Often Mispronounced ; 
am’s Scns. 
rman-English Cram ar (PartI.); by H. J. Rue- 


i i .D., Cl d, O.: 1134 Pearl 8 
the author is less known than those of the preceding publications | tenik, D.D., C 


to the Study of 


dents, all are evinced, and with them, perhaps, a little shrinking Vocal Expression ; by 8. 8. Curry, Ph.D,’ Boston: School of Ex- 
from the taking of an independent position, which is not without ay ee Wrestler: by Josephine W. Bates; price, 50 cts. Phila- 


stence reference to the introduced by Halm in 1868, and the notes | POCKET Manvat or Rugs oF ORDER FOR DELIBERA- 
tp have been greatly amplified. Those vt the tenth book have been| TIVE ASSEMBLIES. By Lieut. -Col. wo! M. Robert. Chi- 
od enriched by help obtained from the commentary of Kriiger, pub-| cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 192 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
hoes lished in 1874, The student will be grateful for the introductory} This book is every way reliable, usable, and calculated to develop 

gd summary preceding each chapter, and for the running analysis | parliamentary accuracy, facility, and spirit. It has a most remark- 

“9 pe helps to bind the several parts into a connected whole. | able table which will enable a chairman to 
ere are little felicities of expression, ly scholars can 
Tnited appreciate. The the refer- sok child into the world unfamiliar with parlia- 
hy and ences to other Latin writers numerous and ite, as also are 1 
is the the references to other passages in Quintilian. The publishers, as|fully on this subject. 
ww . usual, have given the student a text sufficiently clear for study — é 
od 0 (though the italics in the notes are less praiseworthy), and a style| TaucypipEs, Boox V. Edited on the basis of Classen’s haves, Poise, 60 conte. 
wits d| of binding both attractive and serviceable. edition by Harold North Fowler, instructor in Harvard Uni- Si 
versity. Boston: Ginn & Uo. 1888. pp. 213. 
La Socrerse Francaise au Drx-Seprieme Price, $1.50. 

moe Edited for the Use of Schools and Colleges, with an Introduction| The acknowledged difficulties of interpretation in this transitional 
[alan and Notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M., Professor of the | book of the great historian have been earnestly met and conquered. Giant tection, orien, 04 
_ com Romance Languages in Cornell University, New York and re 4 4 
Jersey London: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 6x5, 337 pp. Price, $1.50. has not been allowed to have an exception in this volams, though| “4 Comparative 

1850. This account of French society in the seventeenth century, from 

Ver- contemporary writers, follows the plan of the editor’s two previous | under the same supervision. Thorough scholarship, careful reason-| , Elene i edited 

hat is books, which pictured respectively a period in political and literary |ing, and an acquaintasce with the needs of American college stu-| “ Cjassic Selections from the Best Authors ; 
il 11, history. The chief object is to set forth those important social in- 

ation. fuences which medified manners and literature, and without some 

Wis- knowledge of which such writers as Corneille, Molitre, and Boileau 


fornia sre hardly comprehensible when satirizing society as they do in 
rertain plays that are much read in schoole and colleges, Polite’ The notes are sufficiently minute to remove 


be modest in the editing of the work of the German commentators. |“ Round the 


its assuring effect upon the reader. American young men may well delphia: J. B. Lippincott 
or 
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PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN THE KiysTONE STATE.—THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL oF METHODS.—RESIGNATIONS, PRO- 
MOTIONS, AND PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Two hundred and thirty teachers from nearly every county in 
Pennsylvania, and with representatives from New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and Illinois attended 
the Pennsylvania Summer School of Methods held during the past 
few weeks at Altoona and Norristown. The faculty included Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge, the president; Z. X. Snyder, of Reading ; A. E, 
Maltby, of Indiana; A. E. Winship, of Boston; Miss Eva S. 
Blanchard, of West Chester; A. B. Miller, of Waynesburg; and 
Will S. Monroe. Miss Patridge won new laurels by her excellent 
lectures in pedagogics; Mr. Snyder gave the science department 
both strength and interest; Mr. Maltby popularized the manual 
training idea; Mr. Winship gave a decidedly interesting and bril- 
liant series of lectures upon educational psychology; and Miss 
Blanchard did some artistic teaching in the model school. 

The city of Reading has sustained another great loss. The board 
of trustees of the Indiana State Normal School elected Supt. Z. X. 
Snyder to the principalship of their school, and he has accepted. 
Daring his administration the schools of Reading have made 
marked progress in all lines of work, and Reading enjoys an envi- 
able reputation from the distinguished’ eervices of Dr. Balliet and 
Mr. Snyder. Both inaugurated reforms, and gave the schools of that 
city new life and better methods. Mr. Snyder ranks with the ablest 
of Pennsylvania's school men. He is one of the clearest thinkers, 
as well as one of the most successful in the application of principles. 
The Indiana Normal School is to be congratulated on the choice. 

Miss Sarah Starkweather has resigned the superintendency of 
the West Chester schools, and is succeeded by Prof. Addison Jones, 
of Conshohocken. Prof. J. K. Harley, of the Pottstown High 
School, is Professor Jones’ successor; and Prin. M. C. J. Stupp, 
of Millersburg, goes to Pottstown. 

The board of education of the city of Scranton have given ma- 
terial recognition of the good work of Supt. Gaorge W. Phillips by 
increasing his salary to $2,500 per year. 

Prof. Charles M. Allen, the echolarly and popular teacher of 
science in Wyoming Seminary for the past eight years, has resigned 

his position there to engage in educational work in Brooklyn. The 
institution has sustained a great loss in Professor Allen’s resignation. 

Tyrone is one of the best echool towns in the Alleghany region. 
Supt. B. F. Pinkerton is a thorough-going, practical, and progres- 
sive educator. Prof. J. Coulter Hockenberry, of the high school, 
is a good principal, and Miss Jennie E. Kean is an efficient super- 
visor of the primary work. 

De. Theo. B. Noss, the popular principal of the California Nor- 
mal School, and his accomplished wife, are traveling in Europe. 
They will be absent about six months, and will visit Ireland, Scot- 
Jand, England, Holland, the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, ard Ger- 
many. In a letter to the writer, Dr. Noss reported a safe and 
pleasant ocean journey and a delightful trip through the British 
Isles. WILL S. Monroe, 


WISCONSIN LETTER. 
APPOINTMENT OF AN INSPECTOR OF THE FREE HIGH 
ScnooLs. — ADVANTAGES TO BE SECURED THROUGH 
SUCH AN OFFICE. 


In accordance with a law passed by the legislature last winter, 
State Superintendent Thayer has appointed W. D Parker, Jate 
president of the River Falls Normal School, inepector of the free 
high schools of the state of Wisconsin. As these schools, by com- 
plying with certain conditions receive state aid, it is proper that 
they should be carefully supervised, aud hence the law under which 
the inspector is appointed. The law under which these schools 
are organized was passed a dozen years ago or more, and has been 
amended from time to time. The schools, however, have not been 
under systematic supervision, avd therefore have not accomplished 
all that was hoped by those who brought about their organization. 

The appointment of an inspector of high schools marks en epoch 
in the history of the public schools of Wisconsin. I think I can 
see many advantages to be secured throvgh such an office. The 
entire time of the inspector, during the seasion of the scho ls, is to 
be given, I suppose, to the work of his inspectorship. He will ac- 
quaint himself with the qualifications,—mental, moral, and literary, 
—of the teachers; the character of their instruction and discipline, 
and their general management. He can thus give advice and make 
suggestions by which the qualifications of principals and assistants 
can in a few years be elevated, their instruction improved, and the 
scholarship of the schools raised toa higher level. He can assist 
in securing so far as practicable, a uniform program of work, and 
see that the program is closely followed anda proper amount of 
work done in a given time. 

When teachers know that their work is to be thoroughly super- 
vised, they do it far more carefully, If at the same time all oppos- 
ing obstacles are duly considered and credit allowed, they work 
more cheerfully. The organization, classification, and records of 


the schools will be carefully inspected, the methods and the quality 
of the teaching will be closely examined, encouragement will be 
given, commendation bestowed, and, perhaps, now and then sharp 
criticism made. But teachers will remember that the criticisms 
are made by an expert, who has been appointed to his position be- 
cause he knows his business and not for political reasons, and there- 
fore the criticisms will be duly weighed. , 

The inspector will, of course, meet local boards, explain to them 
the intent of the law, ascertain whether they are conforming to its 
provisions, confer with them in regard to the equipment of the 
schools with maps, charts, apparatus, books of reference and gen 
eral library. He can in many ways inspire teachers, pupils, boards, 
and people with greater zeal and livelier interest. I have not the 
time nor you the space to tell all that a judicious inspector can do 
to help the high schools. 

This appointment of an inspector of high schools is, I believe, a 
promise of good things to come if it is judiciously inaugurated. 
The man appointed to this office is one of wide and close observa- 
tion, of extended experience in the schoolroom, and is a thorough 


expert, all of which ought to insure success. He is a yery method- 
ical man, and one of the best organizers in the Northwest. Those 
of us who have known him for many years have faith that he will 
make the office a success. 

This office is distinctively a supervision of high schools,—the first 
attempt, so far as I know, in this direction. This new departure 
is an acknowledgment on the part of the school authorities that our 
secondary education needs closer attention in order that it may be 
raised to the proper standard and meet the rapidly growing wants 
of the state. This secondary education has been conducted with 
too much looseness and without definite aim. It is to be hoped 
that under the proposed plan the high schools may be greatly im- 
proved. I am glad that the school authorities have seen their way 
clear to appoint such an officer. It augurs well. I believe that 
the state of Wisconsin is now going to begin at the right place 
to improve her public education. 

This work of inspection ought to be supplemented by examina- 
tion, either written or oral or by both. This aspect of the work 
has been ably discussed by Mr. Faeron in his excellent book on 
school inspection. The method of examination pursued in the high 
schools of Minnesota is, perhaps, as good as any yet devised. Ex- 
amination is the complement of inspection, and without it, a proper 
degree of efficiency cannot be secured. It is to be hoped that 
President Parker will so organize and conduct the work of his 
office that the high schools of Wisconsin may be the pride of the 
state, and models of excellence. 


La Cross, Wis. B. M. R. 


THE SCHOOL AT ROUND LAKE. 
RounpD LAKE, N. Y., July 27, 1889. 

Dear Teachers and Friends of Teachers:—You all would have 
been glad to witness the happenings of the last week at the Na- 
tional School of Methods here at Round Lake. The school is 
so familiar to you that it needs no description. To all who 
have been fortunate enough to see its work, the name of the school 
suggests a genial and efficient manager, a strong and well chosen 
faculty, pleasant times hand in hand with earnest work, and scores 
of enthusiastic teachers enjoying the whole. Here have been gath- 
ered neatly two hundred teachers from north, east, south, and 
west, representing twenty-six states, from the New Hampshire 
monntains to the Texas rivers and Dakota prairies Normal 
schools, seminaries, academies, schools of all grades,—public aod 
private,—have sent here earnest teachers whose loyalty to their 
profession is betokened by their presence. Here, on the broad 
piazzas, in the pleasant clarsrooms, by hillside, lakeside, or way- 
side, the work of the schoolroom has been discussed. 

In the well-furnished rooms at Griffin Institute the goodly com- 
pany has assembled for lessons, lectures, and talks, on all subjects 
connected with practical school work. Professor King provided a 
generous program, and arranged the work so that vef¥ few conflicts 
occurred, only one lesson being given at each period, as a rule. 
The high order of the teaching and the appreciation it received are 
indicated by the fact that a large majority of the members of the 
school attended throughout the entire session, from eight o’ clock in 
the morning to half past four in the afternoon, rather than fail to 
share in all portions of the work. Professor King had advised 
selecting a few subjects, and attending ovly the lectures that per- 
tained to those chosen, but such a plan was difficult to follow when 
so much that was good lay before them. Who would mies Professor 
Norton’s talks on ‘School Management’’; Professor Perry’s clear, 


suggestions on history teaching, as full of help as an egg is full of 
meat; Mr. Winship’s ever-to- be-remembered lectures; or Profes- 
sor King’s ‘‘ Methods in Teaching Geography,’’ that made the very 
name seem new, so fresh and inspiring were the thoughts and the 
illustrations so manifold ? Were we not grateful for the practical 
psychology Dr. Brooks presented to us, and for the opportunity of 
listening to the words that fell from the lips of Dr. Harris? How 
we all enjoyed Miss Haven’s kindergarten class, Mies Stone’s les- 
sons in reading, Miss Arnold's primary teaehing, and Miss Reed’s 


work in number and geography. Miss Hyde interested her teach- 


definite, and thoughtful instruction in drawing ; Professor Parker's | 


ers in language and grammar, Miss Balch and Miss Heintz mad. 
plain the value of pencil and crayon in a skilled hand, while Pro. 
fessor and Mrs. Butterfield showed us how reading should be taught, 
and how gymnastics may become visible music. Every instructor 
was skilled in his work, and from his own experience drew lessons 
for us all, ‘‘ setting up waymarks ’’ to guide our steps. 

The teachers seemed in perfect harmony with one another, with 
the instructors, and with the earnest search for truth. The social 
reunions in the institute and the hotel went far to establish a strong 
feeling of friendliness. Professor King’s kindness helped it on, 
The excursions to Lake George, Saratoga, and Fort Ticonderoga 
added much to thy pleasure of the season, while Round Lake itself 
supplied all else,—tall trees with generous shade, a pretty little 
lake well furnished with boats, cosy, comfortable little cottages 
without number, and pleasant boarding halls. The musical festi- 
val added to the enjoyment of the last week. And thronghout the 
days of hardest work we felt a sense of rest and freedom, of truer 
vacation than could have come without our keen enjoyment of the 
advantages that surrounded us. 

Come to the National School next year, and see what it will do 
for you. See the eagerness of the teachers from the South, the 
earnestness of those from the West, and add your own enthusiasm 
to it all. You will acknowledge that I have given you only a 
glimpse of the land beautiful, which your own eyes shall see in 
fuller beauty, and whose praises you will join us in singing. 

Sincerely yours, Susan 


NEVADA LETTER. 


An experiment has recently been tried in our state which may 
interest Eastern readers. In one way it is not an experiment, for 
that which has been so successful in other states can hardly be 
called an experiment here. 

The State University of Nevada was formerly situated at Elko, 
a town in no way favorable to the growth of the institution; but 
nearly three years ago it was moved to Reno, and has since that 
time made a rapid growth. Reno is the most prosperous town of 
Nevada; is centrally situated, being the terminus of two railroads, 
aod has a climate which can hardly be excelled. Some of your 
readers who attended the Teachers’ Institute at San Francisco may 
remember having breakfasted at our little town on their return 
home. Perhaps they were too much interested in their breakfast, 
however, to notice the pretty little stream of water, known as the 
Truckee River, dashing over its rocky bed on its way from its 
source in the Sierras, to the desert sands. On both sides of this 
stream, nestled in a little valley at the foot of the Sierra Nevadas, 
whose snowy peaks enhance the beauty of the scenery, is the town. 
On a slight elevation north of, and overlooking the town and com- 
manding a fine view of the valley below, stands the university, a 
three-story brick building. 

The experiment of which I have spoken is the establishment of a 
normal department in connection with the university. This is the 
second year since its organization, but the first year that it has been 
possible to do regular normal work. The success of the depart- 
ment has surprised even its warmest friends. 

So far as I know, this is the only state university that has a 
training school in connection with its normal department in which 
actual practice in teaching is done by the students. There are at 
present enrolled in this department thirty-two students, which. 
when we consider the population of the state and the comparative 
infancy of the educational work done here, seems a good number. 

The academic work is taken under the various professors of the 
institution, while all the professional work is under a special pro- 
fessor. ‘The needs of the state are such as to demand an extensive 
preparatory department, and this offers a fine opportunity for ele- 
mentary trainivg. 

There can be no doubt of the success of the work when we Fay 
that the normal department was organized by and has been under 
the charge of Miss Kate N. T. Tapper, who has a national reputa- 
tion as normal instructor. The advantages of physical training are 
here enjoyed to the utmost. 

Since the appointment of Lieut. A. C. Ducat, a graduate of West 
Point, as military instructor to the university, the institution bas 


been organized as a military school. The young gentlemen stu- 
dents have adopted the same uniforms as are worn by the students 
at West Point. 

The young lady students have also adopted uniforms, which are 
made of navy-blue flannel, and they challenge the young lady stu- 
dents of any other institntion to produce a more hygienic dress than 
theirs. ‘The young ladies are drilled for half an hour each day in 
military exercises. The benefits of the drill are already shown iv 
the free step and erect bearing of the young ladies. To counter- 
act the rigidity of the military drill, the normal students have daily 
training in the Delsarte movements, which tend to give ease and 
grace to the bearing. While we are emulous to possess as fine 
physiques as any women in the country, yet we are not desirous of 
being known as the ‘* Amazons of the Sierras.’’ But there is ove 
thing of which we are desirous, and that is the sympathy of the 
older states in educational matters. Our normal work bas lately 
begun, but when we remember that we, as a state, are now where 
Massachusetts was in 1660, we feel that we are not far behind in 
the establishment of our normal school. Marky Snow. 


HAVE you read the new advertisement of the Teachers’ Co\p- 
erative Association, of Chicago? Look on page 143, under Teach- 


.ers’ Agency Column,—the second advertisement. 


LOST!! 


metie by 300 Authors; Thompson’s Drawing 


Send for Circulars 


A good deal of valuable time by both teacher and 
following : — Sheldon’ 
. Shepard’s Chemistry; Shaler’s Geology ; 

oric; Hyde’s Language Lessons for Primary and Grammar Schools ; 


pupil in using poor text-books when 


it costs no more time, money, or trouble to use the 


s General History; Sheldon’s Greek and Roman pny & Chute’s Physics (just published): 
n 


Meikeljohn’s English Grammar and 
Wright's Nature Readers; D’Ooge’s 


Sere Literature ; William’s Rhet- 
olloquia Latina; The New Arith- 


Series; Whiting’s Music Series; and an excellent line of German and French Books. 


and Price-list of these and other excellent books published by 
Boston, New York, and Chicaga. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 

The Vincennes University bas had a prosperous 
year. The new catalogue shows an enrollment of 
-224, being a gratifying increase in attendance over 
that of any previous session. The teachers’ class 
contained 37 members, earnest young people de- 
termined to learn well the duties of their future 
station. Miss Anna G. Scott, a graduate of the 
State Normal School, has taken a place in the 
faculty. The University building is to have a 
new wing added in time for the opening of the 


new year. 

Hugh Th. Miller, a graduate of Butler 
University, has been added as a member of the 
faculty of that institution. 

Professor Nef, of Purdue University, has re- 
signed to accept a position in the chemical depart- 
ment of Clark University. 

Miss Anna V. La Rose, of the Logansport High 
School, has been elected to the superintendency of 
the Logansport schools. 

Prof. J. C. Black, for a number of years in 
charge of the Logansport schools, has been elected 
superintendent at Michigan City. e 

Prof. C. A. Hargrave, of Rockville, has been 
chosen president of the Central Normal School at 
Danville, 

The enumeration of school children for the state, 
recently completed, shows the number to be 
770,728, between 6 and 21 years of age. The 
semi-annual opportionment distributed to the dif- 
ferent corporations upon this enumeration was 
$1,061,061.48. 

The state superintendent’s biennial report will 
be issued from the press in a few days, and will 
be a document of great educational value to the 
people of the state. 


VIRGINIA, 


The outlook for the thirty-seventh session of 
Roanoke College is very encouraging. From va- 
rious sections of Virginia the faculty are hearing 
of an increased number of students for next year, 
and new students are already promised from many 
states. There will also be Japanese, Mexican, 
and Choctaw students at Roanoke next session. 
The number of requests for catalogues is unu- 
sually large. Applications have already come 
from thirty-seven states and territories, as many as 
fourteen having been received in one day from 
eleven states. These requests come from all sec- 
tions of the Union,—from Virginia to California, 
from Texas to New England, from Florida to 
Washington ‘Territory. A cordial, home-like 
welcome awaits the students at the opening of the 
session, Sept. 18, 


NEW ENGLAND, 


VERMONT. 


F. H. McLachlin, of Westboro, Mass., has been 
elected principal of the Brattleboro High School. 

Principal J. A. De Baer, who has so success- 
fully taught and managed the Union School at 
Montpelier for the last four years, has resigned 
to accept a position with a well-known insurance 
company. ‘The withdrawal of Mr. De Baer from 
the profession in the state will be regretted by 
every one. The company is to be congratulated 
on securing such a thoroughly competent and busi- 
ness-like man. ._He will be succeeded by X. C. 
Wheeler, late of the Richford Graded School. 


The anuual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- an agent visiting all the leading cities in New 


sociation will be held at St. Albans, Oct. 24, 25, 
and 26. An unusually good meeting is promised. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Miss Helen Webster, formerly teacher of Latin | Chicago. 


in the high school at Lynn, has been studying 
philology at the University at Zurich. She gradu- 
ated a few days ago as doctor of philosophy, with 
the very highest honors the university could be- 
stow. 

Prof. George M. Smith, a former principal of 
the Manning high school in Ipswich, who has been 
pursuing his studies in Germany the past year, is 
to become principal of a New York academy 
which bas 550 pupils and ten assistant teachers. 


SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of Chi- 


cago, is just sending out ten thousand (10,000) | gebra; $600; High School. 


personal letters to School Boards throughout the 
country, to learn of all the sudden vacancies which 
always occur at the opening and during the first 
few weeks of the school year. 

f you can accept a better place, and wish to 


take advantage of the information this agency will | competition is now greatly reduced. So that good 


receive, write to them at once. 


Last year Mr. Brewer averaged four calls a day | at once. 
ber. 


for teachers during September and 


Address, CoOreeative Asso-|THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC'N, 


CIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago; Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


No one can read the record of the work of the 


want of a position with a better salary, this is the 
Agency to apply to. Mr. Brewer, the manager, 
writes that there is no week during the Fall term 


ures, promotions, sickness, and other causes. 


It is i pects easier position | Boarding and Tuition. $100 per month. 
cap take up and finish two full courses in one month. 
Ad 


during the school year than in the Summer vaca- 
tion, as most teachers are tied down and there are 
almost no good teachers to be had. It will pay 
any teacher to write to Mr. Brewer, at the above 


ing,—Penetration of Solids; Lady preferred. 


that recei Students will learn more of it in this way in 6 weeks 
he does not ive many calls from School than ip any other way in 2 years. 


Boards to supply positions made vacant by fail- Greek, French, TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From August 14 to August 20, inclusive.) 


— Maliotea returns to Samoa. 

— A cyclone visits the West Indies. 

— Other sealers seized in Behring Sea. 

— Big strike of dock laborers in London. 

— President welcomed back to 5 

— Death of Lieut. Governor Davis, of Nevada. 

— The poet Tschernischewski given his freedom. 

— Englishmen have bought the Santa Fé copper 
mine. 
— This year’s cotton crop is the largest ever 
known. 

— Famine in the Nile country and cannibalism 
resorted to. 

— Discovery of an attempt to blow up a Michi- 


gan prison. 

— General Crook ordered to keep his eye on the 
Colorado Utes. 

— Mrs. Maybrick’s sentence commuted to penal 
servitude for life. 

— Uncounted lives lost by the overflowing of 
Yellow River, China. 

— The Eiffel tower experiences a stroke of light- 
bing without injury. 

— William 0’ Brien again sentenced to imprison- 
time two months. 

— The new colonial policy of Germany sharply 
attacked by the Cologne Gazette. . 

— The Pacific coast is organizing to secure addi- 
tional silver legislation from Congress. 

— Emperor William’s reception at Strasburg has 
been marked by great demonstrations of loyalty. 
— Mexican cotton manufacturers have agreed 
to buy all their raw material in the United States. 
— The California authorities are trying to put a 
stop to the criminal proceedivgs against Judge Field. 
— Legitime, president of Hayti, has abdicated, 
fleeing to Jamaica. Rioting imminent at Port au 
Prince. 

— The government at Washington is arriving at 
an amicable understanding with Great Britain 
upon the seal question. 

— Vestibule train wrecked on the Atchison’s 
Chicago line near Kinsman, Ills., and fifty persons 
hurt, ten of whom will probably die. 

— The Navy Department to be catechiged by 
Congress, regarding its regulation forbidding the 
employment of pilots on war vessels. 

— A process of rendering leather almost inde- 
structible said to have been discovered by a pro- 
fessor in the University of California, 

— The consequences of the strike in London are 
deplorable, Many lines of business are at a com- 
plete standstill, food supplies are perishing, and 
commerce is paralyzed. Meanwhile there is great 
danger of armed rioting. 


It is easy to see from the facts given in another 
column, under the head of ‘‘ Teachers’ Agencies,’’ 
why it is that the Teachers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, does not change its advertise- 
ments oftener. Mr. Brewer writes that he has too 
much to do to write ads. in the summer time, but 
he does not want to be forgotten by the teachers, 
and so he lets the old ads. run till it is a relief to 
see them changed. If he could only combine with 
one or two of the Eastern agencies that have plenty 
of time to write ads.,— with the work he is evi- 
dently doing, it would be a strong combination. 
Still as long as so many teachers are finding places 
through Mr. Brewer, we will pardon him if the 
ads. do get a little old. He hopes soon to have 


England and New York, and any teacher who 
wishes to meet this agent should write him at once. 
Address Mr. Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn street, 


Special Wants. 


SPECIAL WANTS FOR WHICH WE HAVE 
NO SUITABLE CANDIDATES, : 

1. Man for Blacksmithing and Foundry work in 
large Manual Training School. 

2. Lady — Baptist —for Normal work in Southern 
College. 

3. Drawing Teachers — Prang’s system — experi 
enced; one at $60, one at $50. 

4. Lady to take oversight of Girls’ department in 
large school. 

5 Teacher of Physical Culture, Drawing, and Al- 


6. Teacher of Vocal Music, Public Schools; $700 or 
$1000. Lady preferred. 
8. Teacher of Mechanical and Architectural Draw- 


Our best teachers are nearly all located and the 


teachers who can accept better places should write us 
Address 


70 and 72 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


PARSING TABLETS. 
The whole Grammar of a language on one page. 


German, Latin, 


Also, Home College of Linguistic Studies. 
Students 


dress: Rev. Pror. C. C. SCHAEFFER, 
125 N. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Assemb! jon. 

ssemblyman 

A Woman of Sarek. ° ° 

The Unemploved. 

A Defence of Judaism. . 

The Rose of Flame. . 
Sounding Brass. . 

Man. A Philosophical Treatise. . 

The Light of Her Countenance. 

Story of Helen Daverant. 

Elementary Psvchology. 

The Hon. Geoffrey Wiley. . . ‘ 
Short Course in Business Shorthand e 
Nests and Eggs of North American Birds. 
The Trade of Authorship. 
The Discovered Country. 

A Masque of Honor. 
Deaconesses in Europe. ° 

First Bunker Hill Oration, ° 

John Charaxes. 

History of German Song. 

Political History Since 1815. 

The Petrine Claims. ° 

Bible in Spain. 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Belford, Clark, & Co, N Y $ 2 
Gould The American News Co, N Y 50 
McAnally Advocate Pub. House, St. Louis 15 
Wise The American Israelite, Cin 75 
Aldrich The American News Co, N Y¥ 7 
W M Anderson, St. Louis, Mo 1 50 
Boyesen D Appleton & Go, N Y 75 
Singleton “ 75 
utnam A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y 90 
Woodward G P Brown & Co, Chicago 50 
Lindsley Otis Clapp & Son, Boston 1 25 
Davie O Davie & Co, Columbus 1 75 
Dixie Diossy & Co, N Y 1 00 
Himmel Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co, Bost 1 00 
Rock wood Fuok & Wagnalis, N Y 50 
Munhall John J. Wood, Phila 35 
Bellam Houghton, Mifflin. & Co, Bost 50 
Bancro Hunt & Eaton, N Y 1 00 
Webster Leach. Shewell, & Sanborn 30 
Curtis J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 2 
Elson Nat. Baptist Pub Soc, Phila 1 «00 
Levermore W J Schofield, Boston 
Littledale E&JB Young & Co, N Y¥ 2 00 
Barrow Ward, Lock, Co, N Y 150 


LEXINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL, 


The Lexington Normal Music School, under the 
direction of Prof. H. E. Holt, assisted by Prof. L. 
B. Marshall, Sara L. Dunning, and others, closed 
its most successful session on Thursday afternoon 
of last week. This was the sixth year of its course, 
and the third graduating exercise, the course being 
three years. The class of fourteen took their di- 
plomas. The graduates were Miss Helen M. Barry, 
Mr. Samuel B. Belding, Miss E. L. Blakeslee, 
Miss Martha L. Collins, Mr. Robt. Foresman, Miss 
Mary A. Grandy, Mrs. Nettie S. Love, Misa Lizzie 
C. Macnee, Mr. R. H. Newton, Jr., Miss Harriette 
M. Otis, Miss Mary A. Phinney, Miss Flora M. 
Smith, Mr. George D. Whittier, Mr. Chafles 
Young. The names of 110 pupils appear in their 
catalogue for the year, 30 of these being gentle- 
men. At the western session of the school, held 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., there were 52 pupils. 

Lexington put on her holiday dress for gradua- 
tion day. At the last regular session of the 
school, held on Thursday morning, the students, 
representing fifteen states, were addressed by Pro- 
fessor Holt, Edgar O. Silver, and Robert Fores- 
man, who had charge of the business details of the 
Lake Geneva Session. At the afternoon session 
the musical exercises were especially creditable, as 


might be expected when 110 music teachers after 
a month’s special training formed a chorus, from 
whose members vocal and instrumental solists were 
selected for special parts. The addresses were by 
Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, president of the Monroe 
College of Oratory, and A. E, Winship of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucATIon In the evening the 
hall was again crowded, and a thoroughly enjoy- 
able concert was given by the members of the 
school. The spirit, enthusiasm, and devotion of 
the school to the art of music, the cause of educa- 
tion, and the personality of their leader, were 
marked features of the day. 


FOR MENTAL DEPRESSION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. L. C. S. TuRNER, Colfax, Ia., says: “I 
am very much pleased with it in mental depres- 
sion from gastric troubles.’’ 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


504 pages. 81.50 
This work presents the ‘“ New Education ” in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods bave been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


504 pages. 81.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its 
faculties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
specially adapted to students and teachers. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC 


570 pages. $2.00 
“* Every school library should have a copy of it. and 
every teacher of mathematics will find it indispensa 
ble.’’—National Journal of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 
ss the First State Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Special prices for introduction, and to teachers 
for ramtnabion. Sold by all booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 


1124 ARCH §8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 


$75.22 to $250.22 A MONTH can be made work, 


= ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 


EGISTER with the 


re moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few Vacancies in towne and Pities. . F. 
BON & CO., 1008 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


- and secure the circulars of the Associa- 


tion, Redd them and become posted on its work. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


V. B.—Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. BLE. J. & Co. 


'The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK, 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A man may find on hills or coast 
Much recreation, rest and fun ; 
But when he needs vacation most 
Is after he’s returned from one. 
—New York Journal, 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 

save Baggage Express and Oasviage Hire, and stop 

eons Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
pot. 

600 uaegomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than poy other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Dr. Brown-Sequard’s new elixer of life is 
made from dogs. Probably some infusion of 
bark.—Toronto Globe. 


Hay Frver.—I have been a hay fever suf- 
ferer for three years; have often heard Ely’s 
Cream Balm spoken of in the highest terms; did 
not take much stock in it because of the many 

uack medicines. A friend persuaded me to try 
the Balm, and I did so with wonderful success.— 
F. S. Greer, Syracuse, N. Y. 


I can recommend Ely’s Cream Balm to all hay 
fever sufferers, it is, in my opinion, a sure cure. 
[ was afflicted for 25 years, and never before 
found permauent relief.— W. H. Haskins, Marsh- 
field, Vt. 


— If avimals could be turned into men withont 
losing their physical qualities, which would make 
the best editor? The rhinoceros, on account of 
the thickness of his skin. — Christian Register. 


— ‘*I can heartily say to any young man who is 
wanting good employment, work for Johnson & 
Co., follow their instructions and you will suc- 
ceed.’’ So writes an agent of B. F. Johnson & 
Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., and that’s 
the way all of their men talk, 


— It was when the late Professor Proctor was 
an English school-examiner that a little girl de- 
fined the difference between a man and a brute as 
follows: “‘ A brute is an imperfect beast; man is 
a perfect beast.’’ 


ApvicE To MotuHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
oory relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


—‘At my fingers’ ends,’’—One of Ester- 
brook’s delightfully easy writing pens, 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XEX.—No, 8, 


JSTOURNAL 


Kor TEACHERS and 


OUR OWN EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


ACTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and Publishers; English 
Books, and Authors; Popular Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 


One large vol. of nearly 500 pages, finely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50, sent postpaid. 

“ Anecdotes which give characteri-tic traits with a flash, paragraphs telling a long life story in a 
few words, and short criticisms giving the method and purpose of a famous book, make an interesting 
study.’’— Boston Journal. 

“The book is unique, complete, reliable, fresh, and entertaining, and it would seem as if every 
teacher, student, ordinary reader, or parent would need it. It fiils a long-felt want.’’—W. A. 
Mowry, in Education, 


LIFE AND SERVICES OF JOHN D, PHILBRICK. 


LIBRARY EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. PRICE, $1.00. 
Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. 


Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. The death of no other educational man in this 


country ever occasioned so profound a sense of personal loss. : 
This volume is intended to be,—what its title implies,—a memorial of the life 2nd services of him 


whom it commemorates. 


Payne's Lectures on the Science and Art of Education. 


READING CIRCLE EDITION. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
The first Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London, Eng. 


One vol. Large 8vo. Nearly 200 pages. Cloth, price, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents, 
With Special Rates to Reading Circles. 


The true principles of Education, upon which all methods must be founded, are clearly set 
forth in this volame, The lectures have been selected from the English Edition of Payne’s Works, 
with special reference to their practical value to teachers. 

CONTENTS.—The Science and Art of Education; The Theory or Science of Education; The 
Practice or Art of Education ; Educa'ional Methods; Principles of the Science of Education; Theories 
of Teaching, with their Corresponding Practice; The Importance of the Training of the Teacher ; 
The True Foundation of Science Teaching ; Pestalozzi, the Influence of his Principles and Practice on 
Elementary Education ; Froebel and the Kindergarten System of Elementary Education. 

This Edition was adopted by the Reading Circles of Maiue and Ohio. 


QUEER QUESTIONS AND READY REPLIES. 


By 8S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient form to the reading public, much quaint and 
curious as well as interesting and instructive information in History, Geography, Biography, Philos- 
ophy, Science, Philology, &c.; to correct several popular fallacies; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in daily conversation. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Bdition. Price, 25 cents. 


Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for Gymnastic Training in the Schools, matty of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy lessons as to their apoliection. : 
Adopted in Thousands of Schools. 


SONGS OF HISTORY. 


POEMS AND BALLADS 
UPON IMPORTANT EPISODES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of “The Youth’s Companion” ; author of “ Zigzag Journeys,” ete. 
NOW IN ITS SECOND EDITION. 


‘* The picturesque resources and dramatic possibilities of the national chronicles were never more 
PU cn! set forth than in this charming Vittle be book of graceful verse, which deserves most hearty 
commendation.’’—Critic, New Yook City. 

‘‘ The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiastic patriotism, and cannot fail to stir those who read 
them.’’—Golden Rule, Boston. 

Blegantly bound in cloth. Gilt top. Price, $1.00 


SCHOOL KEEPING: How to Do It. 


SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


I. Theory and Practice. IV. How to Teach. 
II. How to Begin. V. Physical Culture. 
III. How to Govern. VI. Morals and Manners. 


VII. Temperance in Schools. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


- 250 pages. 75 cents. Mailed on receipt of Price. 


QUIZZISM and Its Key. 
By A. P. SOUTWICK. Twelfth Edition. 


234 pp. 12mo. With Index. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The author has given an explanation of the origin of a thousand-and-one common sayings and 
familiar quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting ‘‘ matter’’ in History, Literature, (ieog- 
raphy, Science, and Bi graphy, making a capital companion for the Home Circle. It is just the 
book for our boys and girls. No library is complete without it. An invaluable aid to every teacher 
in his profession. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL IN ARITHMETIC. 


For THE Primary GRADEs. Based on Griibe Method. 
By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 
Sixth Edition. Boards 12mo. 70 pages. Price, 40 cents. 


This book is meeting with universal favor wherever introduced. It tells teachers of the primary 
grades specifically what to do in teaching numbers and arithm:tic. The Scylla and Charybdis of 
schoolroom navig«tion—ruts and radicalism—it seeks, however, to avoid. 


AN INDISPENSABLE AID. 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G. C FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 


Price: With Perforated Maps, 60 cts.; without Maps, 50 cts. Sent to dd tpaid, 
Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. Write for ietoutinalion ae = 


THE TEACHERS’ HELP MANUAL SERIES. 


i. Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. 


Do You TEACH GRAMMAR? If you do, this book will put new life into your work. It isn’ta 
book of questions, but a book of exercises, adapted to all grades. On every page you will find 
something entirely new. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 


TWENTY THOUSAND CopPiss of this book have been sold within a year. Like the other Man- 
uals, this number covers an old field in a new way. It is sensible and practical throughout. The 
sample letters are samples from business houses. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


There are at school to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to manhood 
prepared for such children. Its chapter headings are 
pentering, cK-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone-work, etc. Itcontains a 
graded exercises, with hints and answers. 


Paper Bindings. 25 cents each, or 5 for $1.00. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 

This is an ARITHMETIC on a new plan, covering primary and grammar grade work. Althoug! 
prepared for teachers’ use, it has already been adopted as a supplementary text-book in a large 
number of schools. If you are tired of the kind of exercises usually given in arithmetics, buy tls 
Manual and you will find on every page much that is fresh and attractive. The book contains answers: 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


we, intensely interesting from cover to cover. The work was 
y Prof. . CAPEL, 0 bridge University, England. Th have al- 
ready been sold both here and in England. a ousands of copies hav 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. Huson, Toronto. 
dacs (400) practical exercises, and is one of the most valua)!¢ 
7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


By Oscar Fay Ap . i 
of all grades will gladly welcome this book of 


Special Rates to Schools ordering quantities 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wahash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
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August 29, 1889. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The September number of The Century is 
one varied in the character of its articles. It 
contains one on Napoleon Bonaparte of unusual 
interest and importance, being contemporary 
accounts, by British officers, of the ex-Emperor’s 
exile to Elba; his voyage to St. Helena and life 
on that island. Not the least valuable part of 
this record consists of the conversations here pre- 
served with Napoleon on some of the most promi- 
nent paseages of his career. The Lincoln install- 
ment is crowded with absolutely new material, 


and has to do mainly with Lincoln’s triumphant 
reélection. The authors quote freely from un- 
published MSS. by Lincoln, and their own letters 
and diaries. The sketch of Chase’s career is con- 
tinued to bis death, and includes an account of bis 
appointment as Chief Justice. Apropos of the 
latter portion of the Lincoln history is the article 
by Justice Bradley of the Supreme Court on 
Chief-Justice Marshall, accompanying a rare 
portrait of the great Chief-Justice by the French 
artist, Mémin. An artiele appropriate to the sea- 
son is Mr. Hamilton Gibson’s ingenious and 
original study of butterfly and plant life, accom- 
panied with illustrations by the author. This 
paper is entitled ‘‘ Winged Botanists,’’ and shows 
the remarkable botanical knowledge of the 
various butterflies in selecting allied plants for 
food in the caterpillar stage. The American 
artist, Mr. Wores, whose studies of J ese life 
and landseape have recently at so much 
attention in New York and London, writes appre- 
ciatingly and most interestingly of Japanese 
things, and the text is illuminated by reproduc- 
tions of a number of his oil-paintings. Mr. Paine, 
whose article on the ‘* Pharaoh of the Bondage ’”’ 
will be remembered, presents an illustrated study 
of the identity of ‘‘ Pharaoh of the Exodus and 
his Son’’—in the light of their monuments. 
George Kennan closes his account of ‘‘ The Kara 
Political Prison,’’ in an article devoted to the 
tragic history of the institution. Another illus- 
trated article is Emmett O’Brien’s account of 
Telegraphy in Battle’? during the civil war. 
Tn fiction there is the second installment of Joel 
Chandler Harris’s ‘* The Old Bascom Place”’ ; a 
striking, strange true story by Cable, “‘ Attalie 
Brouillard’’ ; and a story by Mrs. LEichberg 
King, Jufrow Van Steen,’’ illustrated by Ed- 
wards. The latter is a companion story to the 
same author's Papa Hoorn’s Talip.”” James 
Jeffrey Roche has a poem on ‘‘ Albemarle’ 
Cusbing,’’ and there are other poems by Charlotte 
Fiske Bates, Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, Louise 
Morgan-Smith, Nathan Haskell Dole, and 
Richard E. Barton. *‘ Ballot Reform Progress’’ 
and ‘‘ Eight Hours a Day’? are treated editorially. 
Brander Mathews contributes a timely Open 
Letter on ‘‘' The Centenary of Fenimore Cooper,”’ 
and ‘Bric-a-Brac’’ contains contributions by 
Clinton Scollard, J. A. Macon. George Birdseye, 
ete. Price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents per number. 
New York: The Century Company. 


— The Andover Review for August, opens 
with an able article on ‘‘ Chance or Design,’’ by 
Prof. N. 5S, Shaler. The problem of design is 
solved by an argument differing widely from that 
of Dr. Paley, but the result is the same. Prof. 
Ladd discourses, with his usual ability, upon ‘‘ The 
Psychology of the Modern Novel’”’ ; Rev. G. Tunis 
has an interesting article upon ‘‘ Ont-of-town 
Missions for City Churches’”?; L. M. Dem- 
bitz treats upon ‘‘ The Lost Tribes’’; Dr. N. G. 
Clark makes ‘‘ A Study of Primative Buddhism.”’ 
In the editorials ‘‘The Character of President 
Woolsey,’’ ‘Socialism under Democracy,’’ and 
‘* Does the American Board propose to Continue 
its Proseriptive Policy?’’ are the themes dis- 
cussed. This question to the managers of the 
American Board, must be answered in the nega- 
tive, it is claimed, if the Board expects to retain 
the sympathy and codperation of the churches. 
This is seen in the two facts which have been set- 
tled since the meeting at Springfield: 1. That the 
churches can and will send out a8 missionaries 
those whom the Board bave rejected; 2. That 
the missionaries so sent into the field will be wel- 
comed by the missionaries already there, and if 
this proseriptive policy is continued, the churches 
will and should send out such men whenever they 
apply. Prof. Tucker gives the outlines of an 
elective course of study under the head of ‘‘ Social 
Economies.’’ Book Reviews and Notices fill up 
this interesting number of the Review. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co,, Boston. 


7 — 
— The Catholic World for September opens 


with “A Study of Modern Religion,’’ by Rev. 
William Barry, D. D., in which he cautions 


“religious teachers not to fight against shadows, 
nor to beat the air in vain.”” Hume and Voltaire 
brought to light a new social system on one side of 
the Rhine, and Germany has long been the home 
of speculative thought ; both of these represetative 
classes are found in the modern leaven that is 
making a religious revolution in our day. Another 
paper that will amply repay careful reading is the 
one read by Right Rev. John J. Keane before the 
National Educational Association at Nashville, 
July 19, 1889, on the question ‘‘ Should Americans 
Educate their Children in Denominational 
Schools ?”’ An abstract of this paper appeared 
in THE JOURNAL of the 15th inst., but the 
Review gives the entire paper. The other papers 
are valuable and scholarly, and a variety of in 
teresting topics are as usual, préseoted. Price, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Catholic World office 


— The last regular article in the Railway Series 
will be contributed to Scribner’s Magazine for 
September by H. G. Prout, editor of the Railroad 


Gazette, who will write of ‘‘Safety in Railroad 
Travel,’’ explaining in a popular way, for the 
first time, many of those ingenious devices which 
have come into general use and have made railway 
travel the safest form of locomotion except walk- 
ing. This article, which will be very fully illus- 
trated, will explain, among other things, the 
Westinghouse air-brake; and complicated system 
of semaphore signals and interlocking switches; 
and crossing-gates, detector-bars, and automatic 
couplers. 


— Good Housekeeping presents in every number 
a generous quantity of carefully-chosen matter, in 


addition to its very extensive original bill of fare. 
Its readers enjoy fine facilities for the interchange 
of ideas, information, and experiences in the 
departments of ‘* The Cozy Corner,” and ‘*‘ Home 
Correspondence,’ which are regular features of 


the magazine. 
— ‘The Development of the American Trot- 
ting Horse,’’ is the subject of a finely illustrated 


article by Charles A. McCally in Harper's Weekly 
for August 21. The same number presents the 
portraits of a group of Life Assurance Presidents, 
—the second in the series entitled ‘‘Men Who 
Control Millions.”’ 


— ‘Fling and Cling ’’ is the musical title of an 
amusing story told by Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 


illustrated by her daughter, which appears in 
Harper’s Young People for August 20. 


—‘*Bob”’ Burdette is to edit the humorous 
department of Lippincott’s Magazine. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Quiver for August; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell & Co 
The Author for August; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: The Author. 
The Catholic World for September ; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: 6 Park Place. 
he New Review for August; terms, $1.75 a year. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
The Quiver for September; terms, $1.50 a year. 
ueries for August; terms, $1 00a year. Buffalo: 
C. A. Wenborne. 4 
The Treasury for Pastor and People for Septem. 
ber; terms, $2.50 a year. New York: E. B. Treat. 
The Magazine of Art for September: terms, $3.00a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co, 
Scribner’s Magazine for September; terms, $3.00 a 
ear. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The Atlantic Monthly for September; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
arper’s New Monthly for September| ; 
terms, $4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Cold in Head HAY=FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is eea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail, re istered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


The New England Bureau of 


Education, mass.” 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 


school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


secure from this office the record | dental 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 4 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. Orcutt :—I want to tell you how much pleased 
I am with your method of conducting your business. 
I have been surprised at your resources and ability 
to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of 
your management to convince me that you are one of 
the few upon whom the teachers and school officers 
Can rely every time. 


Prof. of Classics, French Protestant 
Springfield, Mass. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1500] which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 


Please accept my thanks. 
M. M. MARBLE. 
Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


GQleachers’ Agencies. 


+] We don’t keep 197 clerks or send out ina day 2,467,916 letters, be- 
sides 10.000 circulars. It is sed to confess our inferiority, but the 
* fact is we could not write so many letters as that and give to each 


the care and attention that alone can make the work of an Agency of any value. But on Aug 20, to take an illus- 
tration, we had notice of the filling of the following positions, every one through application tous for teachers 
and recommendation by us (1) Cortland Normal, N Y., Sciences, 81600. This wasanard place to fill. for Prof. 
Stowell is a bard man to follow. Our man comes from the University of North Dakota, where he was getting 82000. 
(2) Lock Haven Normal, Pa., Literature and History. We send them a Cornell graduate of one year’s experience. 
(3) Elmira, N. Y., Principal of No. 5, $1200. The man elected had already secured a position, and was temporarily 
off our list, but Someg he could not get a unanimous report of the Elmira committee without endorsement from 
this Agency, be came here and made himself our candidate. (4) Naples, N. ¥., Principal, 8909, The principal hav- 
ing suddenly resigned, the board telegraphed us tosend them aman. We sent one, and one only, and he was 
elected. (5,6) Newburgh. N. Y.two pusitions in high school. at #750 and #600. both for women. The board had 
already this year elected two men assistants of ours at $1000 each. (7) Frankiin, N. ¥. Classics In Delavare 
Literary Institute. Dr. Verrill came here on Saturday to meet three men, and chose the one we had predicted he 
would. (8) Woodward,N.Y¥. The new trustee came to us and said: “ Che old trustee says I can't do better than 
let zoe us out a teacher again, and hold yoy respoysible.” We picked. (9) //ightstown, N. Y., private family 
450. The gentleman described his needs, we recommended a single teacher, and she was given the place We also 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. een, Syracuse, N. Y. 


lied it last year. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office in Chicago to know some of the facts 
about our agency, and what we are now doing. We give below a few items: 
No. of clerks now employ: d, - - - - - - - 17 
No. of letters received each day (average), 474 
No. of letters sent out each day ° ae oe - 640 
(This does not include circular letters in bulk; as, for example, 10,000 personal letters sent out last 
week to School Boards asking for new vacancies. ) 


ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 


No. Vacancies No. Positions New Members Amount of No. of 

Received. Filled. Joined. Visitors. 


1tth, eeee 47 413 eee eevee 18.00 19 


This work will continue till the middle of September; though after the middle of August there is a 
— dropping off. About the first of Sept. we receive many telegrams every asking us to name 
st teacher available for sudden vacancies. During the Fall, Winter, and Spring re are demands for 
teachers every day, and the Association kept four clerks at work all last winter. 
Send for circulars and learn of our work. Address: 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


. fNEW YORK CITY, Box 1969. M. V. BipGoop, Agt. 
Branches: { TACOMA. Washington Territory. W. H. HEINEY, A 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont S8t., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
PRANS M BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS, 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


— 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, of Chicago. has filled the highest salaried 
positions vacant the past summer in seven Western States: Michigan, $1800; Wis- 
consin, $1800, Minnesota, $1500, Iowa, $2000: Arkansas, $1800: Illinois, $1650. and 
When competition is so great and there are hundreds of candidates outside of agencies, 
do you think the agency could fill the majority of of all the good positions if it did not have 
the best men? Every one recognizes the correctness of the principle on which apeoee 
work , the immense amount of time School Boards and Superintendents can save by con- 
sulting them ; the saving in railroad fares to the candidates ; and the opportunities they 
offer to first-class teachers of learning in time of good places and making it possible to com- 
pete for them. Is it, then, not time for you to investigate and learn whether this principle is 
in successful operation? Is the agency a good thing on paper, but in practice an institution 
that talks loudly of “calls” and “ vacancies ” it never fills? Some agencies are such. But 
if you want to learn of an agency that actually does fill the places, and tells you where they 
are and who the teachers are they have placed in them, write for circulars to the Teachers’ 
Co-Operative Association, 170 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Do not stand by and complain 
because your fellow-teachers who may have no better qualifications than yourself, — 
advantage of the agency, gradually rise to positions of prominence while you stand still. 
The best men,—the most energetic, wide awake, active men,—the men who are to come to 
the front,—the men who desire the highest places for work and influence and power, join 
the agencies and{work through them. If you do not believe this, read our private circular 


of the positions filled by us during the past few years. 
BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W- 


fal me you been thinking that good men did not register with agencies? 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


f instruction ; 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom A Two Weeks Record 41 Superintendencies, 
$2000 


good schools to parents. Call en or address * saluries from $850 to 


. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON . 17 positions in Colleges. 48 High School Prin- 
cipalships. ¢600 to $1400. 82 High Schuol Assistants, 


Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

Graminar, Intermediate, and Primary positions, $400 
23 Union Square, New York =| +/, ¢750. 34 positions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
Music, Art, Elocution, book-keeping, &c , $400 to 
$1000. The above is but a partial list of our vacan- 

Aws Elka cies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
205 N. 77H ALLENTOWN, PA. 


& | L. B. Lanpis, Manager. 


TEACHERS, 


With good records, wanted at 
once by the 


0 
w Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.) 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 16) 
Churches. 


Also Book keepers, Stenographers, Copy 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


929 Fifth Avenne. N. Y. 
9 SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & C©O., Props. 
OF RELIABLE Form for stamp. 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
icians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, American Teachers Bureau, 
Bohools Families, and Churches, Circulars of cholee TEACHERS WANTE + ST. LOUIS.—13th Year. 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, | 7 . 7 

and school supplies. Best references furnished. The Correspondence University 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, (INCORPORATED.) 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave. | Grants all College degrees without residence, but vigor- 


NEW YORK CITY. | ously guards them by Examinations at the student’s 

home, under local Examiners or Assistant Professors. 

All Tuition is carried o by correspondence under a large 

FOR BREGISTRATION. corps of professors, who teach almost every subject. 

BEST FACILITIES Those who have left College without graduating should 

EFFICIENT SER VICE, write us soos 

as sible. ostgraduate courses lea a gher 

LARGE BUSINESS, degrees. Full information of Courses, Professors, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing conv | Monthly Questions, ete., given in the Union Readin 
petent Teachers with P . Form forstamp. | Circle, a ge 16-page Literary Journal, sample copy 0 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply | which, and Application Form for membership, will be 

of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. eae’ ve om peaaress on receipt of 10 cents in postage 

8 


R. E. AVERY, Go . Uni ity, Box O, CHICAGO, ILL. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, N. Situations to teach FREE to members and sub- 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


. 2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. ‘scribers. AGENTS WANTED. 
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EDWARD EGGLESTON’S 


NEW 


First Book in American History. 


TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST. 
It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued. 


Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York City. 


Published this Month: 
TWO NEW ANNOTATED EDITIONS OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By HOMER B, SPRAGUE, Pu. D. 


1. MACBETH. 237 pages. 2. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 188 pages. 
Price of each, in Cloth. 55 cents; in Paper, 40 cents. 


Each volume coptains Critical Comments, Suggestions, and Plans for the Study of English Literature, 
Specimens of Examination Papers, and Topics for Kssays. The Notes, though copious, are arranged upon 
the principle of stimulating rather than superseding thought. 


No teacher or student of Shakespeare can afford to be without a copy of these scholarly works. One 
copy of each, in cloth, wili be sent postpaid to teachers, for examination, on receipt of $1.00 ; or in paper 


on receipt of 70 cents. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Revised by 


THE STUDENT'S (SUPLEE’S 
MYTHOLOGY, TRENCH 
By C. A. White,| ,.”s.. ON WORDS. 


New Plates. 
Author of “White's Claasical Literature,” etc. With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


Illustration and Questions for Exam nation, 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre-| T. D SUPLEE. 


rench ‘*On the Study of Words,” 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for | Originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted f r use 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 


asatext book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
greater number of those attending our schools and | Common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regniar clas- 


ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome | @ditions are self-evident. 
16mo volume, 315 pages, cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. Net price, $1.00. 


»st free for examination, with a view to introduc 
Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 


ion in school or college, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


The 1889-90 Edition 


OF 


FISHEHR’S 
Essentials Geography 


Will be ready about Sept. 10. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully|caras 


up to date. A large amount of new matter has also 
been added, including 


Maps of OKLAHOMA, 
The Chicago Annexations, 
The Extent of the Slave Trade in Africa, 
Stanley’s Route to Emin Pasha’s Province, 
Foreign Possessions in Africa. 


It is the most complete and accurate edition that 
has yet been published. 


PRICE :— With Perforated Maps, 60 cts.; without Maps, 50 cts. 
Sent to any addiess, postpaid. Teachers, School Officers, and the 
Trade promptly supplied. For introduction rates address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


LT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
BENRE HOUT STRIGERS, 
BACH. BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & OO.’S, Lon- 
oon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

La Stock of IM 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodic 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IB 


RAWING BOOKS, 
RAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


To which special attention Is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Dra 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
ed in a carefully 
d for accuracy and 


a phe the lowest possible 


coun 
A teaching of Form and Dra 


tage, and es at the outset. 
catalogne particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
Park 8t., Boston, Mase. 


Chicago Agency, 7 
79 ABASH AVENUB. 


, and are absolutely indis le to 
every 


Fer Piane Teachers we 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of 


OLIVER DiTson COMPANY. 


PORTED anp AMERICAN For Singing Classes they offer SONG HARM. 


NY, a thoroughly good book by L. 0. Emerson 
192-pages, 125 Tunes and Songs, and the Elements. 
[60c.; $6 doz.) 


Fer Choirs and Singing Classes. JEHOVAH's 


PRAISE, by L. O, EMERSON. A grand go00d book 
with 320 pp., 145 Hymn Tunes, 70 Anthems, Motets’ 
and Chants, and 70 Songs and Glees. [$1 ; $9 


riot and sell year! 

thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW METHO 

($3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY METHOD (§3)- 
and of MASON & HOADLEY’S SYSTEM FoR 
BEGINNERS [si and also commend very highly 
MASON’S TECHNICAL EXEROISES [$2.50 } 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS Schools cannot do better than to use SONG 


MANUAL, by L. O. EMERSON,—BOoOK |. [30c., 
doz.]; Boox II. [40c., $4.20 doz} and Boux 
[50c., $4 80 doz.) 


ed series. | Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 


books as SONG GREETING or SONG HARMO. 


NY [60c., $6 doz } 


prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities | 5 +, aergartem Teachers use more and more our 


beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES [81 25), or 
AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 


ARMSTRONG'S 
Adopted in New York PRIMER 


aud Brooklyn 
Pablic Schools. 
Adopted in Albany, 
New York, and 


UNITED 


APYRAMIDs 
SONG. 


By C. C. CASE. 
The latest and best singing book by this popular 
writer for use in 
SINGING CLASSES, 
CONVENTIONS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Contains an unusually fine selection of Chorvses 
Glees, Part songs, Anthems, etc. 
Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 
ME JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 10 East 16th St., New York City. 


STATES Normal Colleges. 


Copies sent for exam- 
ination, post-paid, 
for 35 cents. 


6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada.| 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HISTORY. MAYNARD & CO. 


Leighton’s History of Rome 
16th Edition Revised. 16 new pages, with Questions. | New Arithmeti and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Giutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


NEW YORK, 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
FRED. W.. HACK WOOD. 


b 
Price. $1.00, postpaid 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


Send $1.25  pemsirron’s 
NEW REPORT BOOKS, 


A labor saving system of Reports aad Promotion 
for Common Schools. Sample Book Free 
R. N. PEMBERTON, Wamego, Kansas. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographi Venable’s Arithmetics, 
llolmes’ Beaters, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 


& 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


SEND 


profound 
more delightful.””—Literary World, London, Eng. 


30,000 SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 


Or, JOSIAH ALLEN ASA 
POLITICIAN. By “ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,” (MARIETTA 
LLEY). A fascinating 


CICEL Y 3 12mo, 390 pp., $2.00. 


story. 
Mer Best Work et. 

** Alongside of the fun are genuine eloquence and 

thos; we scarcely know which is the 


FUNK & WAGNALILS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N J. 


PICK 


MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE ” 
New Edition. .. . Price, 25 cents. 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof, Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
“In 8 mira tt k bject 
‘most graphically treated, and what is “ord 
narily consi ve 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting” 
— Scientific American. 
*, Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
ogues and circulars by mail, 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


in one volume. 272 pp, 12mo 


In the revision a few additions ha 


NOW READY: 
Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 
Holbrook’s “ Training Lessons” and “ Complete Grammar 


By Atrrep Ho.srook, President 


of the National Normal School. Lebanon, Ohio. Price, 65 cts. 


ve been made to the constructions of 


various parts of speech ; fuller examples have been made of the more subtle 
constructions in Nouns. Pronouns, and Infinitive Verbs ; an enumeration 0 
all the possible construction of Nouns and Pronouns is furnished for review 
study, and also of Pronouns and Infinitive Verbs. The Index is much i 
proved in accuracy and fullness. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers. 


NEW YORK : 28 Bond Street. CINCINNATI, 0. 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


BOSTON : C. F. Srearns, Agent, 8 HAWLEY Sr. 
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